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get  rid  of  vertical  fins 

that  cut  off  view  of  merchandise! 


ik 


♦a 


mii 


Usual  cabinet  construction  methods 

required  vertical  fins  that  divide  wall  or 
showcase  fixtures  into  separate  sections,  in¬ 
terrupt  view  of  merchandise  on  display,  add 
to  cost  of  equipment. 


Yes,  Flextures  get  rid  of  fins!  And  that’s  only  one  of 
many  features  that  make  Flextures  thegreafest  innova 
tion  in  merchandise  presentation  since  the  first  showcase! 

Here’s  another  exclusive  feature:  Flextures  are  built 
up  of  interchangeable  modular  (standard  size)  units 
that  fit  merchandise,  stack  one  upon  another  or  hang 
one  above  the  other.  And  Flextures’  interchangeable 
drawers,  shelves,  bins  and  other  inserts  fit  into  the 
modular  units.  This  combination  gives  the  utmost  in 
quick,  easy  convertibility — for  practically  every  de¬ 
partment  in  your  store. 


Flextures’  unique 

new  cantilever  construction 

eliminates  vertical  fins,  gives  a 
continuous  wall  or  showcase 
with  continuous  vision  for  any 
desired  length.  And  reduces  cost 
of  equipment. 


For  booklet  on  Flextures,  write  Dept.  S-l. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  personnel  and 
space  . . .  provide  widest  individuality  and  greatest 
convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at 
mass  produced  prices. 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

•  GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 

Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 
New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  Portland 
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What'f  Har 


EYE-Q 

in  a  Store 
Window? 


Will 

Passers-by 
Stop  for 
a  Second 
Look . . . 
and  WHY? 


•Yef  —  what's  the  EYE-Q 
(eye-catching  quotient) 
of  this  costly  mani¬ 
kin  and  all  the 
elaborate 
equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  dis¬ 
plays  In  your  store  and  Its 
windows?  Whatever  your 
answer,  you'll  find  many  help¬ 
ful  new  facts  in  the  Pilot 
Study  In  Display  Research 
now  being  conducted  by 
the  N.Y.U.  School  of  Retailing.  Visual 
Merchandising  Report  No.  1  is 
now  available  at  only  $5.00.  Report 
No.  2  will  be  published  early  in 
June.  Reserve  your  copy  now. 


DISPLAY  SELLS  .  .  .  . 
FACTS  PROVE  IT 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

1 1  EAST  WALTON  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Our  Schools  Don’t  l  each  the  Economics  of  Freedom  17 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

Will  You  Help  These  Next  Two  Years?  18 

By  Lew  Hahn 

Current  Trends  in  Store  and  Employee  Hours  -0 

By  George  Plant 

rite  Story  of  a  Pri/e-Winning  Coordinated  Promotion  27 

Training  in  the  Smaller  Store  .  35  ^ 

By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Design  for  a  Suburban  Store  .  'll  i 
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Th*  Edwards  bag  is  all^vsr  prinlsd 
in  snow  whito  ink  on  dsop  rich  maroon 
100%  Kraft  Papor.  Tho  bog  illustratod 
is  tho  popular  onvolopo>typo  BAG  OF 
TOMORROW  crsot»dJ>y  Equitablo. 


Smart  paeka^ii|g  pays 

foi^^IRirds 

i 

-ifor  everyone 


ONE  CUSTOMER  SELLS  ANOTHER  ! 


PAPER  BAG  COiyiPANY 


DISTINCTIVE  MERCHANDISE  HAGS 


Edwards  modern  stores  in  western  New  York 
state  keep  a  population  of  close  to 
three  minion  supplied  with  everything  from  spools 
’^f  thread  to  kitchen  sinks.  Getting 
mer^andise  wrapped  in  distinctive  Equitable  bags 
prir^ec^VWHVJlbf^dwards  logotype  is  a 

habit  witR^housands  of  shoppers  in 
Si^t^racuse,  Rochest^  and  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Equitable  Merchandise  vgs  carry  the  proud  tradition 
and  personality  w  these  busy  Empire  State 
stores  everywher^  Edwards  bags  are  carried 
or  sent.  Sm|lH  packaging  pulls  for  Edwards. 

Equitoblq^erchandise  Bags  will  do  the  same 
^_J^^9ife^ur  store.  Send  samples  of  the 
bags  yotkare  now  using,  noting  annual  requirements, 
and  w4  will  send  you  rock-bottom  quotations 
by  return  mail. 


pCme  and  see  our  new  plant  on  your 
^^friext  trip  to  New  York.  We're  only 
r^'  ten  minutes  from  Times  Square. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


LONS  ISLAND  CIH  1.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


COST  CONTROL 

has  reduced  store  insurance  bills 


THIS  IS  HOW  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  HAS  CUT  INSURANCE  BILLS  FROM 
$50  TO  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS,  DEPENDING  ON  THE  SIZE  STORE: 


1  •  Serves  you  direct.  This  results  in  fast,  dependable 
service  .  .  .  helps  reduce  selling;  and  handling  costs. 

2*  Substantial  dividends.  Liberty  Mutual  has  regu¬ 
larly  paid  dividends  to  policyholders,  substantially 
reducing  the  c-ost  of  their  insurance. 

3*  Helps  reduce  accidents.  A  practical,  workable 
program  safeguards  customers  and  employees  from 
accidents  and  has  still  further  reduced  insurance 
costs  for  others  under  rating  plans. 

4e  Pays  fair  claims  promptly.  Your  customers  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you  so  our  highly  trained  claims 
people  treat  them  with  tact  —  the  way  you  would 
want  them  handled  if  you  were  settling  claims 
yourself.  Claimsmen  are  available  whenever  and 


wherever  needed  to  protect  your  interests. 

5*  Sound  business  management.  Liberty  Mutual  will 
meet  your  most  exacting  requirements  for  financial 
strength.  All  policies  are  non-assessable.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  our  1949  Annual  Reports  on 
request. 

6e  Tailored  to  fit  your  store.  Liberty  Mutual  ’’makes 
to  order”  an  individually  styled  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  you. 

For  an  estimate  on  how  much  you  could  have  saved  with 
this  ’’cost  control”  insurance  program,  telephone  or 
write  the  nearest  Liberty  Mutual  office  today  .  .  .  there 
are  120  offices  from  coast  to  coast  ...  or  write  the  Home 
Office  in  Boston. 
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NEW  SIMPLIFIED 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 


FOR  WAREHOUSE  STOCK 


A  Dennison  Dial-Set  system  gives  their  floor  salesman 
an  instant,  reliable  count  of  warehouse  merchandise 

V,  accurate  system  for  warehouse  control  of  toys  the  sample  tells  him  the  exact  quantity  still  in  stock. 

1  installed  at  Carson  Pirie  &mt  &  Co.  It  envies  Easy  to  Sot  Up  — One  setting  of  the  dials  on  a  mod- 

r  sal^man  to  determine  AT  ONCE  exactly  how  Model  D  Dial-Set  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  this 

.ock  IS  in  the  warehouse.  He  has  no  phone  calls  system  into  operation.  The  machine  numbers  the  coupons 

no  p«ncil  work  to  decipher  no  books  to  con-  consecutively  at  the  same  time  that  it  prints  such  es- 

d  ...  this  system  is  also  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  sential  information  as  manufacturer,  style,  warehouse 

warehouse  items.  location  and  price.  The  same  set-up  also  prints  the  book- 

How  It  Works  —  the  price  ticket  on  the  floor  let  cover.  The  fan-folded  strip  of  coupons  is  stapled  to 
is  a  booklet  containing  one  machine-printed  and  the  cover  to  form  the  price  tag  booklet, 
ed,  gummed  coupon  for  each  unit  of  stock  in  the  - 

use.  You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a 

sale  is  made  the  salesman  simply  removes  the  I^fison  Dial-Set  -  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum 

numbered  coupon  and  sticks  it  to  the  warehouse  fSciency  from  your  price  ticket  in  relation  to  stock  keep- 

the  sales  slip.  The  highest  number  remaining  on  ing  and  stock  control  systems.  r-  .  n-  i  c  . 

f  b  o  Pqp  additional  information  about  Dennison  Dial -Set 

— Machines  and  control  systems,  write . 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


AT  THE  JOHN  BRESSMER  COMPANY,  in  Springfield,  III.,  4  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairways  are  the  “production  lines”  for  making  more  upper  floor  sales. 


It  takes  more  traffic  to  make  more  retail  sales.  And  nothing  can  compare  to  the  Electric 
Stairway  for  increasing  upper  floor  traffic  flow.  The  Electric  Stairway  is  always  ready  . . . 
constantly  moving  .  .  .  perpetually  extending  shoppers  an  invitation  to  ride  up  and  look 
around.  And  the  more  shoppers  you  have  going  up,  the  more  customers  you  have 
coming  down. 

LOOK  UNDER  THE  HOOD,  before  you  buy,  and  like  The  John  Bressmer  Company,  you’ll 
buy  the  Limited  Budget  Electric  Stairway— the  economical  answer  to  retail  traffic-flow  prob¬ 


lems.  In  engineering  and  performance  it’s  the  blood  brother  of  the  bigger  type  S  Electric 


ouse 


stairway— the  recognized  standard  of  the  industry, 


Send  for  Book  B-4403  for  the  complete  story  of  the  Stairway  ihat  can  put  more 
shoppers  on  your  upper  floors  at  a  cost  of  only  $3.00  a  day— including 
amortization,  power  consumption,  interest 
and  Elevator  Division, 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 

Jersey  * 
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THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


IN  \V;isliiii};t()n  retailers  rested  their 
rase  lor  elimination  ot  the  wartime 
exrises.  .Vlthoiigh  Congressional  opin¬ 
ion  is  obviously  in  lavor  ol  romplete 
re|H‘al  there  were  (ontinuerl  reserva¬ 
tions  to  the  elfert  that  this  woultl  ile- 
|K‘iul  on  the  tlis<«)very  anil  sid)stitu- 
lion  ol  other  sperific  sourres  ol  taxa¬ 
tion  leveniie  in  the  H>5()  Revenue 
Kill.  .  .  .  On  IdFO,  there  apjK.*areil  to 
Ik*  a  {>o<kI  t  hanre  that  the  House  Ways 
ami  .Means  Ciommittee  woulil  holil 
hearing's  on  the  Philbin  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  retailers’  lights  to  iile  amenderl 
lettnns  bark  to  19*10,  anil  to  rollert 
lehinds  on  their  overpaid  taxes.  .  .  . 
.\t  home,  retailers  planned  heavy  em- 
|)hasis  on  home  lurnishings  promo¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  Easter  apparel  busi- 
iiess-now  running  slightly  behind 
1919— is  lomplete.  IJig  manulacturer- 
sponsoreil  lampaigns  are  on  the 
iMKiks,  in  lloorroverings,  berlding  anil 
flertriral  housewares.  There  is  some 
overlapping  here  on  timing,  which 
should  be  rleareil  up  next  year  il  the 
k’st  results  are  to  be  obtairierl.  That’s 
a  minor  shortcoming,  however,  much 
less  important  than  the  lact  that  these 
(■(Kid,  well-organi/erl  ellorts  are  under 
way  to  spread  home  lurnishings  busi¬ 
ness  more  evenly  through  the  year. 
Sheet  and  towel  promotions  planned 
for  .May  and  June  on  a  very  big  scale 
will  (any  the  good  work  right  along. 

Rayon  Quality  Standards  Completed. 

Within  the  next  lew  weeks  members 
ol  the  NRl)(i,-\  will  be  asked  to  study 
and  vote  upon  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  .\,ssociation’s  jnoposed  minimum 
quality  standards  lor  rayon  labrics. 
These  are  defined  in  terms  ol  50  dif¬ 
ferent  etui  uses  lor  which  the  labrics 
are  intended.  The  labrics  involved 
are  in  the  men’s  wear,  women’s  w’ear 
and  home  lurnishings  field  and  in- 
dude  ail  which  contain  more  than  50 
[XJi  lent  of  rayon.  T  he  move  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  standarils  was  sponsored  by 
the  NRDCi.A,  and  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ing  them  and  setting  up  test  methods 
got  under  way  nine  months  ago.  T  he 
purpose  of  the  project  is  accurate  in¬ 
formative  labeling  directly  related  to 
end  uses.  T  he  standards  cover  both 
piece  goixls  and  the  fabrics  in  finished 
textile  articles.  Their  use,  as  in  the 
rase  ol  all  AS.A  standards,  is  voluntary  . 


T  he  .\S.A  Rayon  Fabrics  Commit¬ 
tee  has  consisteil  ol  representatives  ol 
32  national  organizations  representing 
priKlucers,  ilistributors  anil  users  ol 
rayon  labrics.  jay  1).  Runkle,  general 
manager  ol  Chowley  Milner  Co.,  has 
been  chairman  since  the  inception  ol 
the  project,  and  Ciorilon  K.  Creighton, 
assistant  general  manager  ol  NRIKiA, 
has  been  vice  chairman.  Creighton, 
who  is  retiring  on  May  I,  will  be  suc- 
leetled  on  the  .\SA  C^ommittee  by 
Henry  (i.  Ixref  ol  Wooilward  X:  Loth- 
roj). 

T  he  proposed  standards,  minimum 
as  they  are,  ilo  not  by  any  means  rep¬ 
resent  an  approval  of  the  status  ipio 
in  rayon  fabrics.  At  the  meeting  on 
February  15  at  which  they  were  ap¬ 
proved,  it  was  brought  out  that  ex- 
|M.‘rimental  testing  of  (if)  lengths  ol 
ilress  labrics  showeil  that  about  one- 
third  ol  them  failed  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Yet  the  consensus  ol  the  meeting 
was  that  the  stanilards  represent  mini¬ 
mum  reipiirements  lor  satisfactory 
service. 

.*\t  the  (Committee  meeting  lour 
|>rotlucer  groups  alistaineil  from  vot¬ 
ing  on  the  jiroposal  to  accept  the 
standarils  lor  relerral  to  the  various 
organization  membershi[)s.  T  he  reser¬ 
vations  they  expressed  included  a 
doubt  that  either  stores  or  customers 
would  rate  serviceability  qualities 
high  enough  to  pay  the  |)remium 
probably  involved  on  the  merchandise 
in  the  lower  price  ranges,  (iordon 
Creighton  emphasized  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  ol  the  standards  involves  no  com 
pulsion  to  purchase  by  the  stanilards 
but  provides  a  serviceability  guide  loi 
the  retailer  or  consumer  who  wishes 
to  use  it. 

With  the  technical  work  lompleteil, 
a  program  lor  consumer  eilucation  in 
the  meaning  ol  the  standards  is  being 
ileveloped  by  the  ASA.  Harold 
Merahn,  sales  promotion  manager  ol 
Ciertz,  jamaica,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  ol 
the  ASA  committee  on  promotion  and 
administration  ol  the  program,  and 
Dr.  Jules  Rarthe,  |r.,  of  the  .Mellon 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  vice  chairman.  Systems  of 
certiBcation,  labeling,  ins|iection  and 
terminology  will  be  worked  out  by  a 
subcommittee  headeil  by  Dr.  La 
Barthe.  Then  Merahn’s  group,  con¬ 


sisting  ol  promotion  men  from  both 
manufacturing  and  retail  Belds,  will 
tackle  the  job  of  developing  sales 
training,  advertising  and  ilisplay  helps 
anil  a  general  consumer  education 
program. 

National  Retail  Convention  May  31. 

NRIKiA’s  plans  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  .Merchandising  and 
.Sales  Promotion  Divisions  and  the 
V'isual  Merchandising  Croup  in  Los 
Angeles  arouseil  so  much  hearty  west¬ 
ern  enthusiasm  last  month  that  the 
Boaril  ol  Directors  decided  to  enlarge 
it  into  an  all-Assixiation  meeting,  an 
olhcial  NRDCiA  .Mid-Year  Confer¬ 
ence.  T  he  three-ilay  meeting.  May  31- 
June  2,  will  incTuile  in  its  agenda  |ier- 
sonnel  and  training  anil  expense  con¬ 
trol  subjects,  esjjecially  the  matter  of 
transportation  costs. 

This  NRlXiA  Conference  will  re¬ 
vive  the  tradition  ol  mid-year  Associa¬ 
tion  lonventions,  a  practice  sus|K‘nded 
since  shortly  before  the  war.  The 
move  to  holil  the  meeting  on  the  coast 
was  sponsoreil  by  Charles  C.  Nichols, 
Association  president,  in  response  to 
demanil  from  west-of-the-Mississippi 
mendiers.  T  he  meeting  is  timed  so 
that  the  attetulance  will  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  merchanilisers  from  all  over  the 
country,  who  can  conveniently  com¬ 
bine  it  with  a  trip  to  the  California 
apparel  market  which  opens  on  June  4. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  Visual 
Merchandising  (iroiip  interest  is  run¬ 
ning  so  high  that  the  convention  is 
already  being  spoken  of  as  a  second 
western  display  market. 

The  convention  will  open  with  an 
all-store  session  on  May  .31,  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  June  1  and  2  with  group 
sessions  running  simultaneously.  T'he 
scheilule  will  probably  include  a  full- 
scale  meeting  of  all  NRDCi.A  members 
of  recoril  to  consider  a  major  revision 
of  the  Association’s  by-laws. 

|.  \V.  .Milliron,  vice  piesident  of 
•Milliron’s,  is  chairman  ol  the  conven¬ 
tion.  T  he  general  chairman  of  the 
merchandising  sessions  is  Ceorge  W. 
Johns,  vice  president  of  the  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson  Co.  Meetings  on  men’s  wear 
merchandising  will  be  chairmanned 
by  Fred  Strodel,  T  he  Fair;  on  home 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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WATT&SHAND  J 

LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

buys  4  Escalators 


LEADS  THE  WAY  AGAIN  IN  LANCASTER 
WITH  EFFORTLESS  UP  and  DOWN  TRAVEL 


ESGAIJLVORS 


Watt  &  Shand  has  grown  with  Lancaster  since  1 878  —  because  of  its  ever- 
increasing  service  to  the  community!  Shopping  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  at  Watt  &  Shand.  Now,  it  is  easier  and  less  tiring.  The  continuous 
movement  —  of  a  dramatically  side-lighted  Escalator  —  invites  1  st  floor 
shoppers  to  travel  UP  to  the  2nd  floor  without  effort,  waiting  or  crowding. 
Another  Escalator  is  always  ready  to  carry  them  UP  to  the  3rd  floor. 
Two  more  Escalators  make  it  easy  for  shoppers  to  travel  DOWN— through 
other  sales  areas!  Store-wide  travel  is  increased  by  25%  to  30%  or 
more,  and  sales  rise  in  direct  ratio  —  because  merchandise  that  can 
be  seen  can  be  soldi  Impulse  sales  account  for  38%  of  all  retail  sales. 

Escalators  cost  only  $8.71  a  day.  They  pay  for  themselves  through 
increased  profits.  Write  for  Booklet  B-742-V.  Or,  contact  any  of  our 
259  offices.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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STORES 

March, 


We  hope  that  no  NRDGA  store  will  fail  to  participate  in  retailing's  coming 
celebration  of  the  mid-century.  During  the  week  of  April  23,  all  retail 
advertising  should  speak  unanimously  on  the  one  powerful  and  inspiring 
theme,  "The  Miracle  of  America."  S''ore  windows  and  interior  displays, 
newspaper  copy  and  radio  scripts,  should  bring  the  mind  of  America  to 
focus  on  the  abundance  of  good  things  which  our  way  of  life  has  produced 
during  the  past  50  years. 

For  this  activity  we  do  not  use  the  phrase,  "selling  our  system."  One  does 
not  talk  about  "selling"  something  to  the  very  people  whose  brains  and 
labor  and  faith  have  created  it.  But  all  who  have  shared  in  the  work  may 
pause  together  to  appraise  it,  and  in  its  goodness  find  sure  evidence  that 
the  common  welfare  is  best  served  by  a  system  that  allows  free  play  to 
the  individual  man's  energy,  imagination  and  courage.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  "Miracle  of  America"  Week. 

The  retailer  does  not  take  the  lead  in  it  because  he  thinks  he  understands 
the  American  way  better  or  values  it  more  highly  than  his  customers  do. 

But  as  their  purchasing  agent  he  has  a  long  and  detailed  memory  of  the 
material  improvements  this  half-century  has  seen;  and  he  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  own  creation  —  the  modern  store,  an  American  miracle 
of  efficiency  in  distribution. 

This  is  the  retailer's  opportunity,  Ln  every  town,  on  every  shopping  street 
in  the  country,  to  remind  Americans  of  the  part  their  stores  play  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  miracles  of  industrial  progress  available  to  everybody.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity.  Join  your  fellow  retailers  in  nationwide  cele¬ 
bration  of  "The  Miracle  of  America"  Week,  April  23  to  April  29. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  AMERICA 


THRIVES  ON  PR06RESS 
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This  booklet  telling  the  story  of 
the  American  economic  system  is 
available  in  quantity  for  custom¬ 
er  distribution.  Get  a  free  copy  on 
request  from  the  Advertising 
Council,  25  IVest  -ffth  Street, 
Seu'  York  19. 
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Amoricon  women  now  dre»»> 
to  look  their  best  every  doy 
The  era  of  ‘^Sonday  beat**  i» 
pa»t  .  .  .  because  we  Americans 
are  continually  making  more  and 
better  goods  at  lower  coat  —  and 
distributing  our  goods  more  and 
more  ediciently. 

You  will  always  find  {ashiona*lo>weai 
reodv  for  your  pleased  selection  at  m 
store. 


1.  To  focus  public  attention  on  a  half* 
century  of  progress  in  store  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services,  and  on  the  retail¬ 
er's  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community. 

2.  To  dramatize  the  half-century's  ac¬ 
complishments  by  contrasting  the 
merchandise  and  services  of  1900 
with  those  of  today. 

3.  To  relate  these  great  advances  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Working  together, 
Americans  produce  and  distribute 
more  and  better  goods  at  better  prices 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

4.  To  stress  the  individual's  privilege 
and  obligation  of  participating  in 
civic  affairs. 


Because  here  m  Arr^r. 
ica  we  hav«  learrted  Kow 
to  produce  and  distrib¬ 
ute  .  better  then  any¬ 
where  in  the  world 
we  always  have  ready 
for  you  .  . .  merchandise 
that  is  the  perfect  an 
swer  to  your  figure 
needs. 
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Ad  suggestions  are  from  the  Advertising  Council,  from 
which  mats  can  be  ordered.  Illustrations  on  STORES’ 
cover  this  month  and  on  page  II,  are  also  from 
Council-prepared  ads  u’hich  are  available  to  stores. 
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IV.  L.  Stensgaard  &  .Associates  prepared  the  campaign  emblem,  shown  on 
page  II,  and  tvindow  display  material,  including  photographic  blmvups 
and  pictorial  panels  to  be  used  as  background  for  merchandise  displcrys. 
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By  Jerome  Klein 

Public  Relation*)  Director. 
Lane  Br>ant,  Inc. 


’'t  ifiailers  plan  to  celebrate  the 
niiti-cciunry  during  the  week  of 
April  23  to  30.  What  were  these  same 
Jays  like  in  1900?  [ust  think  how 
etfective  it  might  he  if  you  could 
Jramati/e  the  events  of  those  days  and 
have  your  customers  and  employees 
relive  that  same  week  fifty  years  ago! 

As  an  experiment,  let’s  relive  Janu¬ 
ary  12.  lfH)0.  I  read  the  New  York 
Sun  for  that  day,  and  here  are  a  few  of 
the  headlines  on  page  1— “Predict 
Earlv  War  With  Russia"  —  "Jesse 
Janies'  Son  to  Marrv"  —  "Boers  Be¬ 
lieved  to  Have  Lost  2.IH»0"— "Students’ 
Prank  Stops  Concert  at  Harvard”— 
"Margin  Clerk  a  Fugitive  with 
SI2.(XX).” 

The  pa|)ers  weren’t  so  big  then.  On 
Friday.  January  12.  1900,  a  New  York 
paper  was  only  ten  pages.  There  were 
no  women’s  pages  or  shopping  news. 
In  fact,  except  for  social  activities  and 
suicides,  women  were  hardly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  paper.  The  biggest  story 
about  a  woman  was  on  page  one, 
which  told  the  story  about  a  girl,  a 

An  aiUlrcv.  l)el'ore  the  Public  Relations  Ses 
'i<m.  NRIK.V  Annual  ('oncention 


factory  worker,  who  was  in  a  trance 
“due  to  overwork  in  a  factory.”  Hours 
were  at  least  60  a  week  in  those  days. 

Here  are  some  more  headlines  just 
to  show  von  how  little  times  have 
changed.  On  page  two— "Bronx  Cries 
for  .More  Water.”  .And  another— 
"C.  S.  .Army  Has  Occupation  Prob¬ 
lems."  Then  it  was  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  .Another  one— "Senate 
Investigates  Congressional  Bribery.” 
"Baltimore  .Man  Fined  S25.00  for 
Hugging.”  “Coffee  Market  Excited.” 
This  stor\  promised  higher  prices  for 
coffee  because  of  bubonic  plague  in 
Brazil.  “Brooklyn’s  Water  Shortage” 
—"Last  night’s  heavy  rain  may  help.” 

Retailers  did  not  use  so  much  space 
that  day.  One  of  the  biggest  advertis¬ 
ers  in  an  evening  newspaper  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1900,  was  John  Wanamaker. 
Like  most  advertising,  there  wasn’t 
much  about  particular  items  the  store 
had  on  sale  and  I  think  if  any  store 
today  used  the  headline  John  Wana¬ 
maker  used.  I’m  sure  they’d  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  town.  I  believe 
you’ll  enjoy  this  ad  as  much  as  I  did. 
Here’s  the  first  part  of  it: 


The  Cheapest  Store  in  New  York 

There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  light  jerky  train  on  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad  and  the 
/leuiA’  “Limited"  that  skims 
smoothly  along  at  -15  miles  an 
hour.  And  the  difference  is  not 
offset  by  the  price  of  the  ticket. 
The  Limited  is  really  the  cheaper 
—in  time  saving,  security  and 
comfort. 

The  iVanamaker  store  and  rail- 
loads  have  points  of  similarity. 
The  heai-y,  secure  and  really  cheap 
road  has  flower  beds  beautifully 
along  Its  path.  The  store  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  poor  railroad  and  the 
ordinary  store  are  skimpy.  Great 
stocks— am  pie  selections— charac¬ 
terize  the  Wanamaker  system. 

The  hot  box  of  haste  and  care¬ 
lessness  are  unknown  here. 

What  sort  of  store  do  you  take 
stock  inf 

Personal  responsibility— hold  us 
to  it!  One  buys  at  a  “cheap"  store 
in  the  unacknowledged  belief 
that  the  customer  is  smartest— 
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that  one  ^ets  the  best  of  it.  lint 
do  you? 

And  xvhen,  to  return,  the  pur¬ 
chase  turns  out  badly  the  action 
you  take  is  “Well  /  didn’t  pa\ 
much.”  If  anythiti^  from  this 
store  fails  to  please  bring  it  back. 
Hold  us  to  our  promise. 

Reliable  goods  only,  at  the  least 
cost;  anything  (barring  certain 
articles  not  exchangeable  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  safety,  of  health  and  dain¬ 
tiness)  returnable  for  cheerful  re¬ 
imbursement  if  uninjured.  U’mm- 
amaker’s  is  the  safest,  cheapest 
store  in  New  York. 

If  your  store  has  advertisements  ot 
fifty  years  ago,  I’m  sure  they  were  just 
as  bad. 

There  are  so  many  things  we  can 
talk  about  in  reliving  the  year  1900— 

W’^hat  were  we  like - ? 

Reflecting  the  American  philosophy 
of  1900  was  the  speech  of  a  young 
senator  from  Indiana  —  “(iod  has 
marked  the  American  people  as  his 
chosen  nation  to  finally  lead  in  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  world.”  And  from 
the  pulpit  a  minister  declared  “Laws 
are  becoming  more  just,  rulers  hu¬ 
mane;  music  is  becoming  sweeter  and 
books  wiser  .  .  .  art,  industrial  inven¬ 
tion,  literature,  learning  and  govern¬ 
ment-all  these  are  captives  marching 
in  Christ’s  triumphant  procession  up 
the  hill  of  fame.”  The  politician  Mark 
Hanna  declared  “Furnaces  are  blow¬ 
ing,  spindles  are  singing  their  song. 
Happiness  comes  to  us  all  in  prosper¬ 
ity.” 

1900  was  a  time  when  a  skilled  cleik 
or  bookkeeper  could  earn  as  much  as 
$8.00  a  week  and  live  comfortably  on 
it.  Potatoes  were  30  cents  a  bushel. 
Eggs  12  cents  a  dozen  and  whisky 
$2.00  a  gallon.  Breakfast  or  supper  in 
a  small  town  commercial  hotel  cost 
15  cents  and  a  good  hot  turkey  dinner 
cost  20  cents. 

In  1900  the  farmer  had  not  yet 
heard  of  the  tractor  or  the  corn  picker 
.  .  .  the  00  hour  work  week  flourished 
.  .  .  and  talk  was  about  the  Full  Din¬ 
ner  Pail  .  .  . 

Western  Union  was  called  to  send  a 
messenger  boy  to  act  as  an  escort  to 
unaccompanied  ladies  visiting  theatres 
.  .  .  and  local  hotels  frowned  u|K)n 
visitors  who  insisted  ujxm  wearing 
their  boots  to  bed.  One  hotel  posted 


a  notice  in  every  room:  “Xo  more 
than  five  to  sleep  in  one  bed.” 

In  1900  there  were  20  million  horses 
in  the  United  States  and  a  dependable 
nag  could  be  bought  for  $140.  Feed 
was  (heap  and  carriages  and  wagons 
had  reached  the  peak  of  efficiency. 
Fhe  oat  bag,  buggy  whip,  axel  grease 
and  horse  shoe  nail  industries  were 
thriving  and  essential  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

Hardly  anybody  loved  the  auto. 
People  complained  at  the  noise  it 
made,  made  laws  against  its  going 
through  jxirks  and  split  their  sides 
laughing  when  it  got  stuck  in  the 
mild.  Here’s  a  verse  they  recited; 

Oily  to  bed. 

Oily  to  rise. 

Is  the  fate  of  a  man. 

Who  an  auto  buys. 

Fhe  automobile  was  the  plutocrat’s 
plaything,  the  rage  of  N'ewport. 
There  were  8000  cars  in  the  country 
in  1900,  most  of  them  imported  or  ex- 
jKMisively  custom  made.  Their  tires 
cost  about  $40  apiece  and  lasted  2,000 
miles.  It  wasn’t  until  1908  when 
Henry  Ford  developed  a  mass  pro¬ 
duced  car  to  sell  for  $825  that  the 
H(irse  .\ge  was  as  good  as  dead. 

The  social  system  was  changing- 
women  were  becoming  emancipated. 
To  a  large  extent  they  gained  many 
of  the  privileges  hjrmerly  accorded 
only  to  men.  In  fact,  there  was  even 
dangerous  talk  of  “votes  for  women.” 
It  is  natural  in  all  this  turmoil  and 
hubbub,  with  easy  money  in  reach  of 
all  brackets,  that  fashion  should  now 
become  a  necessity. 

Fhe  Gibson  Girl  was  a  direct  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Spanish  American  W^ar  and 
was  at  her  peak  in  1900.  She  read 
dignified  historical  novels  such  as  “To 
Have  and  'Fo  Hold”  and  “When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.”  She  was 
an  aristocrat  and  a  stickler  for  gallant 
behavior.  Her  appearance  was  proud 
and  haughty,  suggesting  she  was  a 
prize  worth  making  some  effort  to  w’in. 
Her  clothing  covered  her  elegantly 
from  neck  to  heels  but  without  any 
suggestion  of  purilanism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  exaggerated  her  distinctly 
feminine  attributes  and  made  even  so 
slight  a  gesture  as  the  unveiling  of  an 
ankle  an  exciting  adventure  fraught 
with  no  end  of  discjuieting  possibili¬ 
ties. 


What  was  the  retail  business  like 
in  1900? 

Cioing  downtown  to  shop  was  a  part 
of  the  fibre  of  every  woman’s  life  until 
about  25  years  ago.  .\dult  and  child 
alike  used  to  anticipate  these  exjjedi- 
tions  to  the  center  of  the  city  where  all 
the  department  stores  were  located. 

It  was  a  day’s  excursion,  an  event 
planned  long  ahead  of  time. 

.Much  of  the  help  in  retail  stores 
around  1900  were  men  who  sold  such 
feminine  articles  as  gloves  and  hosiery. 
VV’omen  were  used  in  the  ladies’  suit 
departments,  and  almost  all  garments 
were  made  to  order.  Fabrics  were  ma¬ 
jor  items  in  those  years  and  separate 
sections  were  maintained  for  yard 
gcKxls,  flannels,  ginghams,  seersuckers, 
blankets,  linens  and  laces. 

.\  large  mourning  apparel  depart¬ 
ment  was  also  usually  on  the  premises. 
Women  in  mourning  used  to  wear  all 
black  the  first  year  of  their  bereave¬ 
ment,  black  and  white  the  second  year. 
Extra  sales  women  were  usually  put 
on  in  January  for  the  “white  sales,” 
which  at  that  time  meant  ladies’  un¬ 
derwear. 

Buyers  for  the  top  shops  made  four 
seasonal  buying  trips  to  the  continent. 
Ever  on  the  outlook  for  fashion  ideas, 
the  buyer  went  to  all  the  French  re¬ 
sorts  and  races.  He  spent  six  or  seven 
months  a  year  in  Europe  and  would 
return  to  New  York  in  November  for 
the  Horse  Show  and  Ojiera  and  would 
make  the  rounds  of  the  famous  res¬ 
taurants  still  tracking  down  fashion 
ideas. 

He  probably  woidd  buy  400  or  500 
hats  at  a  time  and  bring  over  materials 
for  their  reproduction  here.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  selected  to  make  copies 
of  the  models  he  brought  over.  How¬ 
ever,  the  firm’s  own  exclusives  were 
never  copied  for  its  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  The  cheapest  made-to- 
order  gown  that  was  carried  in  the 
stores  sold  for  about  $140.  Ready-to- 
wear  started  at  $75  for  a  plain  dress 
and  $95  for  a  coat. 

Before  1900  advertising,  like  public 
relations  today,  was  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  wasteful  and  improper.  Sound 
business  men  thought  it  a  confession 
of  weakness.  Fo  others  it  smacked  of 
suspect  practices  of  the  less  scriqjulous 
patent  medicine  manufacturers.  .\t 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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THE  NEW  WIEBOLDT'S 

Mechanized  but  not  mechanical  is  the  store 
just  opened  in  Evanston,  which  streamlines 
service,  but  carefully  keeps  it  friendly. 


^^HEN  William  W^iebolclt  found- 
"  cd  his  first  store  in  Clhicago  in 
1883  he  planned  it  as  a  friendly 
neighhorhoml  establishment  and 
h()|x-tl  it  would  prosjrer  and  win  for 
him  a  real  part  in  community  life.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had  good 
evidence  that  he  was  having  success 
on  all  three  counts.  Chicagoans  were 
finding  his  friendly  brand  of  retail¬ 
ing  to  their  liking  and  his  books 
showed  a  profit  of  $1,700  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $2,600. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  \Vindy 
City  shoppers  went  on  liking  the 
Wiel)oldt  way  and  his  name  became 
a  household  word  in  the  Chicago 
community.  It  also  became  one  ol 
the  best  known  names  in  retailing, 
with  a  reputation  for  pioneering  in 
the  development  of  more  efficient 
merchandising  methods.  Six  stores  in 
the  Chicago  area  now’  carry  the  W'ie- 
boldt  name  and  together  they  ac¬ 
count  for  an  annual  volume  of  better 
than  $60  million. 

Last  month,  founder  Wieboldt, 
now  93  and  a  retired  though  still  alert 
ohsetver  of  his  stores’  growth,  cast 


an  approving  eye  on  the  chain’s  new¬ 
est  store,  which  opiened  in  suburban 
Evanston.  The  Evanston  store  is  a 
big  full-scale  department  store  which 
incorporates  all  of  Wieboldt’s  prized 
methods  for  increasing  operating 
efficiency  and  improving  customer 
service. 

I'he  new  plant  replaces  the  old 
Evanston  store  founded  in  1929.  For 
20  years  this  branch  of  Wieboldt’s 
has  been  serving  the  north  shore  and 
northwestern  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
rolling  up  an  imposing  record  of  un¬ 
interrupted  sales  increases.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  its  books  showed 
volume  increases.  This  steady  sales 
expansion  resulted  two  years  ago  in 
the  decision  to  build  a  completely 
new  store  in  Evanston.  At  least  600 
employees  will  be  recjuired  to  staff 
the  new  store  as  compared  with  250 
in  the  old  unit. 

In  planning  the  new  store,  W'ie- 
boldt’s  was  certain  that  if  it  was- to 
provide  the  ultimate  in  customer  con¬ 
venience  it  had  to  be  planned  from 
the  inside  out.  I'hey  were  certain 
also  of  the  general  layout  their  shop- 


Modern  design  three-story  entrarue  to 
Wieboldt’s  new  streamlined  Evanston 
store.  This  is  one  of  five  entrarues  to 
the  neiv  building. 


|jers  preferred:  horizontal  shopping 
facilities  as  nearly  as  possible,  mean¬ 
ing  the  minimum  number  of  floors, 
and  a  maximum  amount  of  free  floor 
space.  To  plan  the  “inside-out”  job 
they  called  together  department  mer¬ 
chandising  heads,  store  ojxrating  offi¬ 
cials  and  other  merchandising  ex¬ 
perts.  Out  of  the  huddle  came  the 
ilesign  for  an  itieal  merchandising 
layout  from  the  customer’s  viewpoint. 
Ihis  plan  was  handed  to  the  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers  aiul  designers  with 
orders  to  buikl  a  store  around  it. 

From  this  plan  architects  Holabird 
and  RcMjt  and  Burgee  and  interior 
designers  H.  Allen  Majestic  and  .\sso- 


The  housewares  and  hardware  basement  in  the  neiv  Evanston  store,  designed  for  faster  shopping  and  greater  customer  service.  At  left, 
the  checkout  counter.  Each  sales  register  is  assigned  a  specific  sales  operation — charge,  cash,  C.O.D.  The  reverse  sides  of  the  “exit"  signs 
direct  shoppers  to  the  correct  check-out  point  according  to  the  type  of  sale  they  desire.  At  right,  a  general  view  of  the  hardware  section. 


Air  vietv  of  the  new  Evanston  store  and  its 
huf^e  two-level  parking  structure  in  fore¬ 
ground.  Overhead,  glass-enclosed  bridge 
connects  store  with  parking  area.  Atop 
store  is  giant  globe  reservoir  for  fire  pro¬ 
tective  sprinkler  system. 


dates  turned  out  a  three-story  and 
basement  structure  topped  by  Wie- 
boldt’s  now  famous  double-tiered 
parking  area.  Months  before  the 
store  opened,  this  unique  parking 
structure  was  helping  put  a  big  dent 
in  Evanston’s  fender  smashing  prob¬ 
lem.  Except  for  show  and  display 
glass,  the  new  building  is  virtually 
windowless,  this  to  eliminate  glare 
and  dirt. 

Inside,  the  emphasis  is  on  mechani¬ 
zation,  self-service  facilities  ami 
streamlined  merchandising  methods. 
Many  of  the  methods  have  already 
l)een  tested  successfully  in  Wiel)oldt’s 
other  stores.  .Many  are  brand  spank¬ 
ing  new.  According  to  the  planners, 
the  store  is  built  to  serve  the  public 
at  top  efficiency  in  1980  as  well  as  yi 
1950. 

One  of  the  top  attractions  in  the 
new  plant  is  the  housewares  base¬ 


ment,  a  complete  self-service  opera¬ 
tion.  Self-service  came  to  Wieboldt’s 
to  stay  as  the  result  of  a  successful 
war-born  experiment  with  the  Toy- 
teria  which  put  toy  departments  on 
a  serve-yourself  basis.  Result  was  a 
tripling  of  toy  department  business. 
From  that  time  on  the  chain  has  been 
a  leading  exponent  and  experimenter 
with  super  market  methods  as  applied 
to  department  store  operation.  The 
handling  of  housewares  by  this  meth¬ 
od  has  already  been  tried  successfully 
in  others  of  the  chain’s  stores  on  full 
scale  mockups  in  the  housewares  sec¬ 
tions.  In  the  new  basement,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  complete  housewares  line, 
are  sporting  goods  and  work  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  entire  area  being  on  a  self- 
sers’ice  basis.  Carts  are  available  for 
carrying  purchases  to  mechanized 
check-out  counters  for  packaging  and 
payment.  Even  with  this  self-service 
operation,  customers  may  charge  their 
purchases  or  have  them  delivered 
C.  O.  D. 

.Adding  to  the  effectiveness  -of  this 
full-scale  serve-yourself  operation,  is 
the  system  of  U-Ask-It  phones  which 
have  been  spotted  throughout  the 
store.  Any  customer  looking  for  a 
particular  item  picks  up  the  receiver 
at  one  of  these  phone  stations,  pushes 
a  button  so  that  the  operator  can  pin¬ 
point  her  location,  then  is  directed 
with  accuracy  to  the  product  she  de¬ 
sires. 

Another  im|)ortant  phase  of  the 
new  store’s  customer  service  program 
is  the  Wieboldt  “one-stop”  shopping 
system  of  package  gathering  and 
checking.  On  each  floor  is  a  service 


desk  where  customers  can  check  their 
purchases,  all  on  one  claim  check.  The  ’ 
shopper  then  has  the  choice  of  having  j 
her  parcels  held  at  this  desk,  or  chuted 
to  a  first  floor  service  desk  where  she  ' 
can  collect  them,  or  delivered  to  a 
station  on  either  deck  of  the  parking 
structure. 

Purchases  for  delivery  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home  are  wrapped  at  or  near 
the  sales  counter,  chuted  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  carried  on  a  conveyor  belt 
to  a  waiting  delivery  service  truck, 
all  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  From  the 
time  it  leaves  the  sales  flcx)r  until  it 
reaches  the  delivery  truck,  no  parcel  is 
“man-handled”. 

More  mechanization  is  featured  in 
the  self-service  food  mart  on  the  street 
floor,  where  the  one-stop  system  is 
employed.  This  is  a  cash  and  carry 
department  handling  all  types  of  gro¬ 
ceries  and  meats.  Perishable  items 
such  as  bakery  gocxls,  dairy  products  , 
and  cold  cuts  are  pre-packaged  in  full 
view  of  the  customers,  who  also  get 
a  good  lcM)k  at  the  butchers  working 
in  a  glass-walled  cold  storage  room. 

For  checking  out  customers,  the  food 
mart  is  equipped  with  an  electrically 
operated  system  of  turntafrles  which 
in  tests  have  speeded  up  the  checking 
out  process  by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

.Also  on  the  first  floor  is  a  very 
special  kind  of  department  store  res- 
tauiant.  Three  times  a  clay,  seven 
clays  a  week  meals  are  served,  giving 
the  store  one  of  the  few  restaurants 
in  a  department  store  operating  on 
this  meal  schedule.  Similarly  the 
cloul)le-tiered  free  parking  structure  is 
(Continued  on  page  .58) 


Chicago  merchants  who  attended  Wieboldt’s  preview  breakfast  and  tour  of  the  new  Evanston  store.  Left  to  right:  Gordon  Metcalfe, 
Sears  Roebuck  district  marmger’  Franklin  J.  Lunding,  president  of  the  Jeivel  Tea  Co.;  Elmer  Wieboldt,  former  president  of  Wieboldt's; 
John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott;  Bruce  MacLeish,  president  of  Carson’s;  Werner  A.  Wieboldt,  chairman 
Wieboldt’s  board;  Hector  Suyker,  president  of  The  Fair;  S.  L.  Hypes,  Wieboldt  president;  Fred  Scott,  chairman  of  Carson’s  board. 
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ODR  SCHOOLS  DON’T  TEACH  THE 
ECONOMICS  OF  FREEDOM 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

(Ihairman  uf  the  Board,  the  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 

In  the  high  schools  instruction  is  inadequate;  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  much  of  the  so-called  educa¬ 
tion  in  economics  is  harshly  critical  of  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise.  In  recent  months.  Major  Namm  has 
spoken  before  teachers’  groups  and  local  business 
groups,  urging  more  contact  between  the  two  as  a 
means  of  injecting  realism  into  education  in  this  held. 


^HE  greatest  single  problem  that 
^  confronts  American  business  today 
is  to  develop  executives,  first  junior 
and  then  senior,  with  enough  know¬ 
how  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
of  modern  times.  If  our  youth  know 
"why  they  are  doing  what  they  are 
doing,”  and  if  they  abjure  compla¬ 
cency  and  find  new  and  better  ways 
for  private  enterprise  to  render  essen¬ 
tial  services  at  a  fair  profit— then  all 
will  be  well  for  us,  and  for  them,  and 
for  .America.  Whether  our  youth  w'ill 
Ire  able  to  do  this  w'ill  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  on 
the  abilities  they  acquire  during  the 
period  of  their  formal  education. 
What  are  the  schools  doing  about  it? 

Obviously,  if  there  is  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  schools  should  stress, 
which  would  give  students  a  better 
understanding  of  society,  it  is  the 
study  of  economics.  Yet  a  report  issuetl 
last  October  by  the  joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education  shows  the  extent 
to  which  the  schools  have  failed,  and 
retommends  a  complete  revision  of 
the  hi)ih  school  curriculum  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Professor  Baker  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  director  of  the  (louncil,  de¬ 
clares  that  “in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  leaving  high  school  have 
received  adequate  instruction  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  Yet  as  citizens  they  are  called 


upon  to  pass  upon  economic  issues 
which  vitally  affect  the  future  of  the 
country.” 

Is  the  situation  any  better  in  the 
colleges  and  universities?  I’m  sorry  to 
report  that  in  many  cases  it  is  worse, 
because  instead  of  the  students  getting 
nothing,  they  are  actually  getting  mis¬ 
information  and  bad  guidance.  In  al¬ 
together  too  many  cases  the  economit 
education  they  receive  is  not  objec¬ 
tive,  but  is  slanted  one  way— aiul  that 
slant  is  against  the  economic  system  in 
which  they  must  seek  to  earn  a  liveli- 
luKxl.  They  thus  not  only  receive  bad 
economic  education  but  are  given  psy¬ 
chological  fixations  which  prejudice 
them  against  happiness  in  their  work 
and  provide  an  easy  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  “out”  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
their  occupations. 

College  faculties  are  heavily  loaded 
with  New  Dealers,  Fair  Dealers,  and 
Fabians— with  followers  of  Keynes, 
Laski  anti  Frankfurter— with  apostles 
of  the  dream-world  philosophies  which 
have  been  prevalent  in  many  high 
government  offices  since  lf>.S3.  It  is 
here,  in  this  visionary  at  ailemic  atmos¬ 
phere,  that  the  Handout  State  and  the 
(iinime  State  have  fountl  their  most 
enthusiastic  supporters. 

1  found  that  the  heads  of  econom¬ 
ics  faculties  who  wish  to  engage  young 
instructors  who  fundamentally  believe 
in  the  economic  benefits  of  competi¬ 


tion  and  the  market-place  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  such  individuals— be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  graduate  training 
in  economics  is  carried  on  and  super¬ 
vised  by  those  who  reject  the  economic 
benefits  of  competition  and  the  price 
mechanism. 

I  speak  with  some  authority  on  this 
tleplorable  situation.  Since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
one  of  the  largest  vocational  schools 
in  the  country— New  York  State’s  new 
Institute  of  .Applied  .Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Br(M)klyn— education  has  Irecome 
my  second  profession.  1  have  found 
that  in  many  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country,  the 
economics  faculties  are  divided  at  least 
two  to  one  against  our  present  free 
enterprise  system.  Here  we  have  an 
army  of  teachers  who  favor  more  gov¬ 
ernment  in  business,  despite  the  tragic 
lessons  of  history  in  China,  Egypt. 
Greece  and  Rome— and  now  in  Russia 
and  England. 

What  sort  of  books  do  those  edu¬ 
cators  recommend  to  their  students? 
I  have  found  that  a  considerable  pro- 
|M)rtion  of  the  college  and  university 
textbooks  in  economics  criticize  com- 
lietition,  marketplace  determination 
of  values  and  the  whole  concept  of 
free  enterprise.  Either  ojienly  or  devi¬ 
ously,  they  propagandize  widespread 
governmental  operation  of  industry 
and  centralized  control  of  any  remain- 
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these  next  two  years? 


T  the  banquet  in  January  which  climaxed  the 
39th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  I  announced  that  under  an 
arrangement  concluded  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  day  I  would  continue  active  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Association  for  two  and  one-half  additional  years. 

In  consideration  of  the  many  years  I  have  served 
the  organization  and  the  trade,  I  made  bold  to  ask 
all  Association  members  if  they  would  join  with  me, 
and,  of  course,  the  other  officers  and  directors,  in  the 
effort  to  make  these  next  two  and  one-hcdf  years  the 
most  effective  in  the  history  of  the  ISational  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  The  response  shouted  back 
to  me  I  accepted  as  indicating  that  every  member 
present  had  pledged  himself  to  that  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  the  nearly  40  years  of  existence 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  shows 
that  this  organization  is  needed  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  our  trade.  There  is  not  a  store 


so  big  and  important;  there  is  no  group  of  stores  so 
important,  that  it  does  not  need  the  kind  of  service 
NRDGA  has  been  rendering  all  these  years.  The 
record  of  the  Association  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  through  organization  to  accomplish 
many  things  for  all  retailers  which  no  individual 
retailer,  and  no  small  group  of  retailers,  can  accom¬ 
plish  for  themselves.  Therefore,  it  should  appear 
wise  to  every  conscientious  merchant  interested  in 
the  future  of  his  store,  and  the  trade,  to  keep  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ever  growing 
stronger  and  more  effective  in  its  field. 

If  there  were  no  NRDGA,  you  would  have  to  get 
busy  and  organize  one  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  you  could  do  as  good  a  job  as  the  organizers 
did  some  40  years  ago. 

If  you  were  present  at  the  banquet  and  shouted 
your  willingness  to  join  with  me  in  making  the  next 
couple  of  years  the  greatest  NRDfiiA,  up  to  this  time. 


ing  segments  of  the  business  structure. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  textbook 
which  is  used  in  170  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  I  would  say  it  might 
well  become  the  bible  of  those  who 
advocate  the  Welfare  State.  While 
giving  lip  service  to  free  enterprise, 
the  author  loses  no  opportunity  to 
criticize  our  piesent  system.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  in  his  opinion  “classical 
economics”  is  not  applicable  to  the 
modern  world.  Such  conclusions  as 
the  following  are  typical: 

“It  is  perhaps  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  national  debt  does  not  yet  consti¬ 
tute  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.” 

“There  is  no  technical  reason  why 
a  nation  fanatically  addicted  to  deficit 


spending  should  not  pursue  such  a 
policy  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  or  even 
beyond.” 

“Socialist  Britain  (1948)  has  more 
civil  liberties  than  did  the  United 
States  in  the  1920  era  of  rugged  in¬ 
dividualism.” 

“No  longer  is  modern  man  able  to 
believe  that  government  governs  best 
which  governs  least.” 

“W^asteful  competitive  advertising, 
needless  insignificant  differentiation 
of  products,  distortion  of  consumers’ 
tastes  and  beliefs— all  these  are  extra 
evils  when  pushed  beyond  the  useful 
informative  functions  of  legitimate 
advertising.” 

A  similar  book,  designed  for  high 


school  use,  was  handed  to  me  recently 
by  a  young  student  in  a  Brooklyn 
junior  college.  It  defines  “democra¬ 
cy”  rather  tpiestionably  as  “an  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people,”  and  moves  quickly 
from  that  definition  into  arguments 
for  a  socialistic  or  welfare  state.  Later 
it  devotes  several  pages  to  a  Utopian 
exposition  of  Soviet  government  and 
economy.  .\  scholarly  reviewer,  with 
whom  I  thoroughly  agree,  says:  “.\ny 
school  which  believes  in  iniloctrinat- 
ing  its  pupils  towaril  a  socialistic  state 
by  the  surreptitious  presentation  of 
half-truths  under  the  guise  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  find  this  book  useful.” 

These  are  two  random  examples  of 
the  kind  of  Welfare  State  propaganda 
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I  has  ki''  •\vn.  I  am  sure  I  can  count  upon  your  whole- 
hcartc<l  cooperation.  Perhaps  you  were  not  present 
on  that  occasion  and  so  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
ask  you  also  to  give  me  your  assurance  that  you  will 
accept  the  obligation,  with  your  fellow  memhers,  to 
)  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  give  the  organiza¬ 
tion  the  additional  impetus  which  will  make  it  in 
very  fact  what  we  choose  to  believe  it  is,  the  greatest 
company  of  forward  looking  retail  merchants  in  all 
the  world! 

It  is.  of  course,  one  thing  to  promise  and  quite 
another  to  perform,  hut  we  shall  ask  you  to  do  noth- 
.  ing  very  difficult  and  we  shall  not  suggest  you  neglect 
your  own  store  to  discharge  your  obligation  to  the 
Association.  Here  are  some  ways  in  which  you  can. 
with  very  little  effort,  bring  about  the  results  which 
we  so  greatly  need — and  everything  you  do  will  be 
in  your  own  interests  and  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  your  business.  Will  you  please  take  very  seriously 
every  one  of  the  items  in  the  following  program? 
Study  them  and  then  just  drop  us  a  line  and  say,  “I 
will — you  may  count  on  me.” 

1  1.  Check  your  volume  with  the  official  sched- 

i  ule  of  membership  dues  and  make  sure 

you  are  paying  your  Association  the 
proper  fee. 

2.  Make  it  a  point  to  invite  every  merchant 
you  know,  or  meet,  to  become  a  member 
of  NRDGA.  If  he  already  is  a  member, 
he  will  tell  you. 

3.  When  you  get  word  that  the  interests  of 
your  trade  are  involved  in  some  bill  or 
regulation  in  Washington,  cooperate  by 
writing  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators 


about  it.  Do  this  even  when  you  may  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  not  personally  interested. 

If  it  is  had  for  your  trade,  it  will  he  bad 
for  you! 

4.  ^  hen  you  are  asked  for  statistics  in  order 
to  compile  the  important  figures  of  your 
trade,  cooperate  promptly. 

5.  If  you  recognize  any  development  or  tend¬ 
ency  which  is  either  good  or  bad  for  re¬ 
tailing.  call  it  to  our  attention,  so  we  have 
the  chance  to  be  helpful. 

6.  Try  hard  to  get  the  ice-spirit.  Think  as  an 
important  member  of  an  important  and 
dignified  profession.  Recognize  the 
NRDGA  belongs  to  you.  It  exists  to  serve 
you.  It  depends  upon  you.  It  could  not 
exist  without  you.  It  needs  your  counsel 
and  advice. 

Observe  this  program!  Do  these  six  simple  things 
with  sincerity  and  the  result  will  be  a  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  which  will  be  so  effective  and 
so  important  that  other  merchants  will  feel  it  is  a 
proud  honor  to  be  included  in  its  membership. 

Men  like  to  see  the  thing  they  have  labored  to 
create  important  and  successful.  Their  ambition 
loses  all  personal  nature  and  is  centered  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  have  worked.  It  is  that  way  with  me. 
As  I  see  the  inevitable  day  drawing  near  when  I  shall 
he  able  to  do  no  more  than  hover  in  the  background 
wnd  hope  that  NRDGA  shall  grow  ever  stronger  and 
more  serviceful,  I  have  a  mighty  ambition  to  see 
these  next  two  years  the  greatest  of  all.  Will  you  help 
me  and  the  other  officers  and  directors? 

—LEW  HAHN 


f  j  that  is  being  dished  out  to  our  young  and  it  the  theory  doesn’t  work  out, 

1  I  people  in  educational  establishments  incalculable  harm  may  result, 

j  of  the  highest  standing,  including  *  *  * 

j  many  state-supported  and  religious  in-  At  practically  every  level  in  the 
y  j  stitutions.  schools  history  is  taught— and  that  is 

s  j  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  colleges  fine.  But  I  think  that  as  soon  as  it 

r  to  forget  that  economics  is  a  fairly  re-  can  be  assimilated  by  pupils,  their  at- 

n  I  cent  and  experimental  science.  Un-  tention  should  be  called  to  the  mean- 

1  j  like  mathematics  and  the  physical  sci-  ing  of  history  as  well  as  to  knowledge 

h  I  ences,  it  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  of  its  facts.  I  whole-heartedly  endorse 

y  provable  facts.  Many  fields  of  its  in-  the  following  statement  made  two 

t-  vestigation  are  still  in  the  status  of  years  ago  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 

e  theory  and  hypothesis,  and  must  be  then  United  States  Commissioner  of 

if  researched  by  the  trial  and  error  meth-  Education: 

i-  od.  Unfortunately,  however,  you  can-  “.  .  .  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  makes 
not  test  economic  theory  on  guinea  no  difference  whether  or  not  a  pupil 

>f  pigs  and  white  mice;  the  laboratory  has  had  a  chance  to  learn  about  the 

a  has  to  be  the  world  and  its  citizens—  long  struggle  by  which  the  rights  of 


.American  democracy  were  secured.  1 
believe  that  every  pupil  should  have 
a  chance  to  learn  how  difficult  it  was 
to  establish  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  other 
American  freedoms.  .  .  .  Every  teacher 
in  every  field  should  have  a  w'ell- 
grounded  understanding  of  American 
democracy.” 

I  would  go  a  little  further.  In  the 
high  schools  at  least,  and  possibly 
even  beginning  in  the  grammar 
schools,  1  would  include  as  a  part  of 
the  history  courses  emphasis  upon 
American  economic  history.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  economic  history— 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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By  George  L.  Plant 

Manaf^er.  Store  Management  NRIKiA 


( 


Here  is  the  eompiete  report 

on  the  hours  kept  by  larger 
department  stores  and  women^s 
speeialty  stores  in  tS4  cities 
and  totrns^  JVight  openings 
are  on  the  increase*  hut  total 
treekig  open  hours  show  a 
slight  downtrend.  The  emplogee 
work  week  continues  to  grow 
shorter,  with  the  majority 
working  iO  hours  or  less. 


IVIGHT  lights  on  downtown  retail  Main  Street  are  twink 
-*■  ’  ling  a  little  brighter,  at  least  in  some  21  cities  which 
have  instituted  night  openings  since  November,  1948.  Stores 
in  these  cities  joined  the  company  of  leading  department 
and  specialty  stores  in  some  144  communities  which  were 
then  open  one  or  more  nights  to  serve  the  shopping  public. 
Only  one  city  has  discontinued  night  openings  during  that 
time.  Another  city  discontiniled  them  at  the  beginning  of 
1949  but  reinstated  them  under  more  favorable  cost  condi¬ 
tions  the  first  of  this  year. 

These  are  the  highlights  on  the  night  opening  situation 
as  revealed  by  the  latest  survey  of  store  open  hours  and 
employee  work  hours  made  at  the  turn  of  this  year  by  the 
Store  Management  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dr^'  Cioods 
Association,  supplementing  similar  surveys  made  in  1943  j 
and  the  fall  of  1948.  This  survey,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previ  : 
ous  studies,  is  confined  to  the  prevailing  practices  ol  the  : 
leading  retail  department  and  larger  women’s  sj>ecialty 
stores.  It  does  not  rellect  store  open  practice  by  chain  units  ^ 
or  small  specialty  stores  where  the  larger  department  and  | 
specialty  stores  are  not  open.  The  information  presentetl 
was  furnished  by  Secretaries  of  local  Retail  Merchants 
.\ssociations— not  by  individual  stores.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  total  number  of  stores  or  employees  therein 
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covered  by  tliiv  blud\.  1  he  nuiubei  is  eoiisideruble  since  a 
large  majority  of  the  cities  with  |x)|nilation  over  200,000 
are  represented. 
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Overall  Picture 

Of  the  154  cities  covered  in  this  current  survey,  107,  or 
69%,  reported  night  ojienings  prevailing  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  department  and  larger  specialty  stores.  Comparative 
figures  of  the  three  surveys  show  the  trend  of  night  open¬ 
ings. 

In  I9i5  leading  stores  in  many  cities  instituted  night 
openings  at  the  recjuest  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  .\rmy  authorities  to  facilitate  shopping  for  defense 
workers  and  thereby  reduce  absenteeism  in  war  plants.  In 
adopting  night  openings  as  a  war  measure,  the  management 
of  many  of  these  stores  assured  their  employees  that  they 
would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  great 
many  of  these  stores  discontinued  night  schedules  within 
one  or  two  months  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Others  elimi¬ 
nated  them  within  four  or  five  months,  leaving  only  a 
relatively  tew  cities  where  wartime  night  ojiening  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  permanent  practice.  I  his  accounts  for  the  I94J< 
decrease  in  night  ojx.*nings  which  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  I 


ANNUAL  SURVEYS  OF  LEADING  DEPARTMENT 

AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 

Night  Openings 

Percentage 

Date  of  Survey 

Total  Cities 

Observed 

Opened 

1943 

177 

119 

67% 

1948 

190 

114 

60% 

1949 

154 

107 

69% 

The  current  increase  in  night  openings  since  1948  is 
accounted  for  by  the  21  cities,  as  rejxirted,  which  have 
adopted  late  closing  schedules  since  November,  1948.  Table 
II  lists  the  cities  classified  by  population  groups  and  show¬ 
ing  the  late  openings  observed. 


TABLE  II 


NEW  NIGHT  OPENINGS  INSTITUTED 
SINCE  NOVEMBER,  1948 

Night  Open  IncraoM  or  Change  in 


'Indicates  Decrease 

Employ**  Hours  1 

Noon  in  Weekly 

FROM 

TO 

CITY  Opening  Store  Hours  Days 

Hrs. 

Days  Hrs. 

GROUP  1:  Population  Undor  25,000  1 

Clearfield,  Pa.  Sat.  9:00 

none 

6 

40 

sam* 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Fri.  8:30 

-3 

6 

39 

same 

GROUP  II:  Population  25-50,000 

Burlington,  Vt.  Sat.  9:00 

3 

6 

44 

sam* 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Mon.  8:30 

6 

43 

sam* 

Cumberland,  Md.  'Mon.  9:00 

none 

S&6 

40-43 

sam* 

Muskogee,  Okla.  Sat.  8:00 

+  2'/i 

6 

44 

6  46 

Sharon,  Pa.  'Mon.  9:00 

-2 

6 

42 

same 

GROUP  III:  Population  50-100,000 

Lansing,  Mich.  'Mon.  9:00 

+  Vi 

6 

42 

S’-i  40 

Muncie,  Indiana  Sat.  9:00 

-1 

S'h  40 

same 

Springfield,  Ohio  Mon.  8:30 

-y/i 

6 

40-44 

5  40-44 

GROUP  IV:  Population  100-200,000 

Canton,  Ohio  *Mon.  8:30 

1 

6 

39'/i 

same 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Mon.  9:30 

Fri.  9:00 

^4% 

5 

40 

3  39^4 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Fri.  8i  Sot. 

9:00 

--1V4 

5 

40 

same 

GROUP  V:  Population  200-500,000 

Akron,  Ohio  'Mon.  9:00 

-  1 

6 

40 

same 

Doyton,  Ohio  *Mon.  9:00 

+  Vi 

5 

40 

same 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Tues.  &  Thurs. 

9:00;  5-day 
store  week 

-1% 

6 

40 

3  40 

Toledo,  Ohio  *Mon.  9:00 

-V4 

3Vi  40 

same 

Tulsa,  Okla.  'Th.  8:30  3Vi 

GROUP  VI:  Papulation  500  000  B  Over 

6 

40 

same 

Cleveland,  Ohio  *Mon.  9:00 

6 

40 

same 

Dallas,  Texas  Th.  8:30 

*3 

6 

40 

same 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mon.  9:00 

-^3'/i 

5 

40 

same 

'Observe  late  morning  opening  of  12:00  P.M.-12:15  or  12:30  P.M. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  21  cities  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  between  communities  with  less  than 
100,000  |X)pulation  and  those  above  100,000.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  7  of  the  21  cities  involved  were 
located  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  4  in  New  York;  and  2  each 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma. 

.Monday  predominated  as  the  day  most  frequently  se- 
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lected  for  the  late  openings.  Next  in  popularity  was  Satur¬ 
day,  reflecting  basically  the  prevailing  practice  in  com¬ 
munities  under  100,000  population.  In  adopting  the  night 
schedules,  most  of  these  cities  added  from  a  half  hour  to 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  their  weekly  store  open  schedules. 
Some  four  apparently  were  able  to  reduce  their  total  weekly 
open  hours  either  by  adjusting  their  daily  schedules  or 
going  to  a  five  and  a  half  or  a  five  day  store  week. 

Two  Significant  Developments 

The  circumstances  in  two  of  these  cities  which  adopted 
night  openings  w'arrant  special  mentioning. 

In  San  Francisco  the  leatling  tlepartment  stores  previous¬ 
ly  observed  Thursday  night  openings  up  until  January, 
1949.  In  their  collective  bargaining  contracts  these  stores 
were  confronted  with  a  union  requirement  that  overtime 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  be  paid  to  all  employees  work¬ 
ing  after  6:.S0  P.M.,  regardless  of  the  number  of  daily  hours 
worked  prior  thereto.  While  the  response  received  from 
the  public  to  the  night  openings  was  gootl,  the  overtime 
cost  factor  made  it  uneconomical  for  stores  to  continue  the 
late  Thursday  schedule,  and  it  was  eliminated  after  being 
in  effect  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Last  fall, 
however,  in  renegotiating  their  contracts,  the  union  agreed 
to  one  night  opening  per  week  with  the  elimination  of  the 
previous  required  overtime  payments.  The  stores  observed 
special  night  openings  during  C^hristmas,  and  beginning 
January  1,  1950,  adopted  a  Monday  night  opening  sched¬ 
ule  to  9  P.M.  The  employee  hours  before  and  now  are  on 
a  40-hour-5-day  basis. 

Beginning  the  first  of  this  year  a  few  leading  department 
stores  and  some  specialty  stores  in  Rochester  adopted  a 
five-day  store  week,  remaining  closed  all  day  Monday,  and 
instituted  two  night  openings,  one  on  Tuesday  and  one  on 
Thursday  until  9  P.M.  In  doing  so,  they  reduced  their 
store  open  hours  from  491/9  to  47%  on  a  five-day  basis. 
Employee  hours  remain  at  40  per  week,  but  a  five-day  week 
was  instituted  in  place  of  the  previous  six-day  work  sched¬ 
ule.  No  employees  work  more  thag  one  night  a  week  in 
these  stores. 

The  situation  in  Rochester  is  still  mixed.  One  or  more 
large  stores  continue  on  the  six-day  open  basis,  some  with 
one  night  opening  and  others  with  no  evening  schedule. 

Prevailing  Night  Open  Picture 
Fable  III  presents  the  overall  night  opening  picture  of 
the  total  cities  surveyed  classified  by  population  groups. 

TABLE  III 


NIGHT  OPENINGS  OBSERVED  BY  LEADING 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 

Population 

Group 

Total 

Cities 

Open 

Closed 

Percent 

Open 

1. 

Und3r  25,000 

18 

15 

3 

83% 

II. 

25,000-49,000 

30 

23 

7 

77% 

III. 

50,000-99,000 

35 

20 

15 

57% 

IV. 

100,000-199,000 

27 

18 

9 

67% 

V. 

200,000-499,000 

22 

12 

10 

55% 

VI. 

Over  500,000 

22 

19 

3 

86% 

Total 

154 

107 

47 

69% 

Cj’ties  of  500,000  or  more  population  show  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  night  open  observance,  closely  followed  by  com¬ 
munities  with  population  of  less  than  25,000. 

•Most  Popular  Night 

Monday  continues  to  be  the  most  popular  choice  for  late 
night  openings.  .As  will  be  seen  in  Table  IV,  it  is  so  ob¬ 
served  by  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  cities  involved.  Next 
in  frequency  is  Friday  night,  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
prevailing  practice  in  cities  under  100,000  population. 


TABLE  IV 


Thursday  ranks  third  and  Saturday  fourth  in  popularity, 
the  latter  again  reflecting  the  emphasis  of  small  comnumitv 
custom  and  practice,  including  industrial  payroll  procedure. 

The  selection  of  Monday  night  openings  basically  re¬ 
flects  the  desire  of  management  to  give  employees  a  longer 
week-end  in  exchange  for  working  one  evening  a  week. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  44  cities  ob¬ 
serving  Monday  night  openings,  33  or  %  report  late  Mon¬ 
day  morning  openings,  at  12,  12:30,  or,  in  a  few  instances, 
as  late  as  1  o’clock. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  107  cities  observing  late 
openings  as  shown  in  Table  III  and  the  113  late  opening 
evenings  reporteil  in  Table  IV  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
six  cities  observe  two  night  openings.  In  Group  III,  for 
example,  stores  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  are  open  Monday 
and  'Fhursday  evenings.  In  Group  IV  stores  in  Jamaica, 
New  York,  are  open  .Monday  and  Friday  and  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  In  Groiqj  V  some  ot 
the  stores  in  Rochester,  as  reported,  are  open  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  and  close  all  day  Monday.  In  Group  VI  stores 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  observe  both  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  late  openings.  The  practice  of  night  openings  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  also  in  this  group,  is  divided.  Department  stores  are 
generally  open  on  Monday  night  while  the  larger  women’s 
apparel  specialty  stores  open  on  Wednesday  nights. 

Late  Morning  Openings 

Of  the  107  cities  reporting,  late  morning  openings  are 
observed  in  47  instances— 33  of  these  being  in  connection 
with  Monday  night  openings.  Out  of  43  cities  observing 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  schedules  only  4  open  later  in 
the  morning  on  such  days.  Eight  of  the  cities  observing 
Thursday  night  openings  open  at  noon  on  that  day.  In  the 
remaining  cities  regular  opening  schedules  apply. 
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Ruiige  in  Weekly  Store  Open  Hours 
rill  range  in  weekly  store  open  hours  varied  from  a  low 
ot  40  hours  per  week  to  a  inaxiimun  of  58%  hours.  The 
range  in  current  and  previotis  store  hours  hy  size  of  city 
is  shown  in  Table  V  together  with  the  median  or  typical 
weekiv  open  schedule  in  each  group. 

TABLE  V 


RANGE  IN  WEEKLY  STORE  OPEN  HOURS 

1948  1950 

Rang*  Rang* 


Group 

From 

To 

Modian 

From 

To 

Modian 

1 

45 

57V2 

45 

53% 

47'A 

II 

45'/i 

53 

51 

45Vj 

54  Vj 

51 

III 

41-2/3 

55 

48 

40 

55 

48V^ 

IV 

41% 

56  V4 

49 

41% 

S7'/i 

49 

V 

42'/i 

51 V4 

48 

42'/i 

51'/^ 

48 

VI 

45 

52% 

49 

45 

52'A 

50 

.Analysis  of  overall  figures  indicates  that  in  two-thirds  of 
all  the  cities  involved,  stores  are  open  to  the  public  50 
hours  or  less  per  week.  Prevailing  open  hotirs  in  26  more 
cities  range  from  50  to  52  a  week  and  in  29  cities  the  hours 
are  52  or  more.  Longer  store  open  hours  prevailed  general¬ 
ly  in  the  smaller  communities.  A  majority  of  the  stores  in 
cities  under  500,000  population  were  open  more  than  fifty 
hours,  while  a  very  great  majority  of  stores  in  cities  of 
50,000  open  less  than  fifty  hours. 

Days  Open  for  Business 

It  is  still  a  six-day  business  as  far  as  department  and 
larger  specialty  stores  are  concerned.  Stores  in  1.S9  cities 
out  of  the  154,  or  90%,  are  still  open  to  customers  six  days 
a  week.  Stores  in  8  cities,  all  under  100,000  population, 
ojierate  on  a  5i/2-day  basis.  Stores  in  7  cities  observe  5-day 
ojierating  schedules;  two  ol  these  are  in  the  50,000  to  100,- 
(H)0  ])opulation  group  and  five  are  within  the  100,000  to 
500,000  brackets.  Table  VI  gives  the  population  group 
breakdown. 

TABLE  VI 


DAYS  OPEN  PER  WEEK 


Group 

6  Day* 

5V2  Day* 

5  Day* 

1 

13 

5 

- 

II 

28 

2 

- 

III 

32 

1 

2 

IV 

24 

- 

3 

V 

20 

- 

2 

VI 

22 

- 

- 

Total 

139 

8 

7 

i _ 1 

These  figures,  as  well  as  all  others  in  this  report,  refer  to 
regular  store  schedules  and  do  not  reflect  in  any  way  sum¬ 
mer  closings  or  special  seasonal  adjustments. 

They  represent  no  basic  variation  from  ratios  prevailing 
in  1948  except  for  the  single  change  by  some  of  the 
Rothester  stores  in  going  to  a  five-tlay  store  week.  It  should 


be  said,  however,  that  one  or  two  other  communities  which 
are  on  a  five-day  store  schedide  are  not  included  in  this 
study.  Nor  does  this  survey  reflect  individual  store  action, 
here  and  there,  in  going  to  a  five  and  one-half  or  a  five-day 
store  week. 

Changes  in  Weekly  .Store  Open  Hours 
But  there  have  been  changes  in  weekly  store  o[jen  hours 
since  late  1948  through  adjustment  of  daily  store  hours. 
Stores  in  some  26  cities  have  increased  the  average  number 
of  hours  open  anywhere  from  hotir  to  4%  hours  per 
week.  I'he  average  increase  was  2  hours  a  week  and  in¬ 
cluded  16  of  the  21  cities  observing  new  night  openings. 

Stores  in  23  cities  reducetl  their  open  hours,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ranging  from  i/o  to  4%  weekly  and  averaging  aliout 
1 1/2  hours.  This  included  four  cities  with  new  night  open¬ 
ings.  Statistically  one  group  about  balanced  the  other  but 
if  the  additional  impact  of  increased  hours  resulting  from 
new  night  openings  were  eliminated,  a  slight  reduction  in 
store  hours  might  be  shown. 

Store  hours  in  the  other  105  cities  remained  pretty  much 
in  status  quo  except  for  some  shifting  in  daily  opening 
and  closing  schedules  which  did  not  affect  weekly  totals. 

So  the  Employees  Worked:— 

In  fM)  cities,  6  days  a  week;  in  17  cities,  51/2  days  a 
week;  in  32  cities,  5  days;  and  in  15  other  cities,  on  a  mixed 
or  split  practice  basis  of  from  5,  51/0  to  6  days.  Table  VII 
presents  a  pertentage  analysis. 

TABLE  VII 


EMPLOYEE  WORK  DAYS  PER  WEEK 


Mix*d 


Population 

Group 

6  Day* 

No.  % 

51ii  Days 

No.  % 

5  Day* 

No.  % 

6-5'/J-5 
No.  % 

1 

12 

66.6 

5 

27.8 

1 

5.5 

- 

- 

II 

19 

63.4 

7 

23.4 

1 

3.3 

3 

10.0 

III 

24 

68.6 

2 

5.7 

5 

14.3 

4 

11.4 

IV 

16 

59.3 

2 

7.4 

7 

25.9 

2 

7.4 

V 

11 

50.0 

1 

4.6 

6 

28.2 

4 

18.2 

VI 

8 

36.3 

- 

- 

12 

54.6 

2 

9.1 

Total 

90 

58.5 

17 

11.0 

32 

208 

15 

9.7 

The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  sharp  per¬ 
centage  gradation  of  those  employees  on  a  six-day  week  in 
cities  under  25,000,  namely  66.6%,  to  the  54.6%  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  five-day  week  in  cities  over  500,000.  They  re¬ 
flect  also  a  continued  trend  to  a  5l/^  or  particularly  5-day 
w'eek  since  1948.  One  city,  Lansing,  Michigan,  changed 
from  a  6-day  work  week  to  a  51/2  day.  Four  cities  shifted 
from  a  6-day  to  a  5-day  employee  week.  They  are  New 
Britain,  Connecticut;  Springfield,  Ohio;  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut;  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

To  get  a  picture  of  the  employee  staggered  hours  in¬ 
volved  in  the  short  work  week,  the  following  comparison 
by  number  of  cities  is  of  interest:— 


6  Day 

5V2  Day 

5  Day 

Mixed 

Employe* 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Stores  Open 

139 

8 

7 

- 

Employee  Work  Week 

90 

17 

32 

15 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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TABLE  IX 


STORE  HOURS  OF  LARGE  DEPARTMENT  A 


STORES  OPEN 


EMPLOYEE 

SCHEDULES 


DAILY  STORE  HOURS 

EXCEPTIONS 


POPULATION  GROUP  I  — 
Up  to  25,000 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

AUGUSTA,  ME. 

BELLEFONTAINE,  OHIO 
CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 
COSHOCTON,  OHIO 
COVINGTON,  VA. 

DOVER,  OHIO 
HUNTINGTON,  IND. 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 
PITTSTON,  PA. 

REDLANDS,  CALIF. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 

POPULATION  GROUP  II  - 
25-50,000 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

BELLEVILLE,  ILL 
BEVERLY,  Matt. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

CASPER,  WYOMING 
CLARKSBURG,  W.  Va. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD. 

DANVILLE,  VA. 

ELKHART,  IND. 

ENID,  OKLAHOMA 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 
FOND  DU  LAC,  WISC. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 
HAZLETON,  PA. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 
LEWISTON,  ME. 

MASON  CITY.  IOWA 
MOLINE,  ILL. 

MUSKOGEE,  OKIA. 
NORRISTOWN,  PA. 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

PROVO,  UTAH 
ROME,  N.  Y. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

SHARON,  PA. 

WAUKESHA,  WISC. 

POPULATION  GROUP  III 
50-100,000 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

APPLETON,  WISC. 

AURORA,  ILL. 

BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

EASTON,  PA. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
HAMMOND,  IND. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
LAFAYEHE,  IND. 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

LANSING,  MICH. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
LEXINGTON,  KY. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
OGDEN,  UTAH 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
PORTLAND,  ME. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


9:30 

5:30 

Wed.  9:00  P.M. 

9:15 

5:30 

Sot.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9.00  P.M.— Wed.  Close  Neon 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9.00  P.M.-Wed.  Close  Noon 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  8:30  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M.— Th.  Close  Noon 

9:00 

5:00 

Fri.  5:30  P.M.-Sot.  6:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  9.00  P.M.-Wed.  Close  Neon 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9.00  P.M.-Wed.  Close  Noon 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

10:00 

5:30 

Fri.  8:30  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

8:30 

5:45 

Fri.  8:30  P.M. 

9:30 

5:00 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Men.  12  Noon-8:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

9:30 

5:00 

Mon.  8:30  P.M.;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Mon.  12:00  Neon-9:00  P.M.;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

9:30  • 

5:30 

Mon.  12:00  Noon-8:30  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  8:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Sat.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Sat.  10.00-9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

6:00 

9:30 

5:00 

Wed.  12:00-9:00  P.M.;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Fri.  10:00-9:00  P.M.;  Wed.  Close  Neon 

9:00 

5:30 

Wed.  Close  Noon;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Mon.  1:00-8:45  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Mon.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:00 

Mon.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Sat.  8:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Th.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

10:00 

6:00 

10.00 

5:15 

Mon.  8:30  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:00 

Mon.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Th.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Mon.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

9:00 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

9:00 

5:00 

Fri.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

10:00 

5:15 

Fri.  8:45  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

10:00 

5:00 

Mon.  12:00-9:00  P.M.;  Th.  9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Th.  9:00  P.M.;  Mon.  Closed 

9:00 

5:00 

9:30 

5:30 

9:15 

5:15 

9:30 

5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Men.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:30 

Tues.  9:00  P.M.;  Wed.  Close  Noon 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  5:30  P.M. 

9:00 

5:00 

Sat.  9:00  P.M.;  Wed.  Close  Noon 

9:30 

5:50 

Mon.  Closed 

10:00 

6:00 

9:30 

5:30 

9:30 

5:30 

9:30 

5:00 

Men.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

9:45 

5:25 

9:30 

5:30 

9:00 

5:30 

Mon.  9:00  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Men.  8:30  P.M. 

9:30 

5:30 

Th.  8:30  P.M. 

'Hourt  Averaged. 


**  Some  5  or  5’A  doyi. 


t  Mixed  practice  on  these  schedules. 
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ECIALTY  stores  in  154  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


TABLE  IX 


- ^ - 

POPULATION  GROUP  III  — 

STORES  OPEN 

EMPLOYEE 

SCHEDULES 

DAILY  STORE  HOURS 

Continued 

HOURS 

DAYS 

HOURS 

DAYS 

REGULAR 

EXCEPTIONS 

THOY,  N  Y. 

4S<'2 

6 

46 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

WARREN,  OHIO 

45 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:00 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

55 

6 

40 

5 

9:00  5:30 

Th.  9:00  P.M.;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

YORK,  PA. 

49 

6 

44 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Fri.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

POPULATION  GROUP  IV  — 

100-200,000 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

51  Vj 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

46 

6 

39% 

6 

9:30  5:00 

Mon.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

49 

6 

40 

6 

9:15  5:15 

Men.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

flINT,  MICH. 

49 

6 

40 

5% 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

48 

6 

*42 

6 

9:30  5:30 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

48<'2 

6 

42% 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Set.  6:00  P.M. 

JAMAICA,  N.  Y. 

57V4 

6 

39% 

5 

9:30  5:45 

Men.  Fri.  9:30;  Sat.  6:00  P.M. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

54  Vj 

6 

40 

6 

9:00  5:50 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

49 

6 

43 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  12:00-9.00  P.M. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

48 

6 

*41 

9:30  5:30 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

48<2 

6 

40 

5% 

9:30  5:30 

Set.  6:00  P.M. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

44't 

5 

*42 

5 

9:30  5:45 

Th.  9:00  P.M.;  Men.  Closed 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

51 

6 

40 

5 

10:00  6:00 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

46 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:00 

Men.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

46 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:40 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

51V3 

6 

*42 

9:30  5:15 

Th.  9:00  P.M. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

48V2 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

49'/j 

6 

44 

6 

10:00  5:40 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

41\k 

5 

40 

5 

9:00  5:20 

Men.  Closed 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

46 

6 

40 

6 

9:50  5:30 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

49 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

53''2 

6 

46 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  8:30  P.M. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

46<'2 

6 

40% 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Th.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

46>^ 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Men.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

44'^ 

5 

40 

5 

9:30  5:45 

Th.  8:45  P.M.;  Men.  Closed 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

49Vi 

6 

*41 

6 

9:15  5:30 

YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

55 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

Fri.  A  Sot.  9:00  P.M. 

POPULATION  GROUP  V  — 
200-500,000 

AKRON,  OHIO 

46 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Men.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

48 

6 

*44 

*•6 

9:30  5:30 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

48W 

6 

40 

*•6 

9:30  5:30 

Mon.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

49Vt 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:45 

Men.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

46 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:00 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

48 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

45 

6 

40 

*•6 

9:30  5:00 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

46 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Men.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

51Vi 

6 

*43 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Fri.  9:00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

46V2 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Th.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

48 

6 

42 

5 

9:30  5:30 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

48 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

48»2 

6 

*41 

6 

9:30  5:00 

Mon.  8:30  P.M. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

48 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

42'/2 

5 

40 

5 

9:15  5:45 

Some  large  stores  closed  Men. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

47% 

5 

40 

5 

9:30  5:45 

tTues.  &  Th.  9:00  P.M.;  Men.  Closed 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

49 

6 

42 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

48 

6 

40 

**6 

9:30  5:30 

SEAULE,  WASH. 

45 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

46 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Mon.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

47V2 

6 

40 

5% 

9:45  5:30 

Mon.  12:15-9:00  P.M. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

48’': 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Th.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

POPULATION  GROUP  VI  — 
Over  500,000 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

51V2 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

Th.  9:00  P.M. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

52'/2 

6 

40 

5 

9:15  5:30 

[  Mon.  8:30  P.M.— Dept.  Stores 

Wed.  8:30  P.M.— Spec.  Stores 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

52% 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:45 

Th.  9:00  P.M. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

45% 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:15 

Th.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

52 

6 

40 

•*6 

9:15  5:45 

Mon.  11:00-8:30  P.M. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

46 

6 

40 

5 

10:00  5:30 

Mon.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

46'2 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

Mon.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

1  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

51 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Th.  8:30  P.M. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

52% 

6 

40 

5 

9:15  5:30 

Mon.  8:30  P.M. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

51% 

6 

*42 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Mon.  9:00  P.M. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

48% 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

Mon.  12:30-9:00  P.M. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

45 

6 

40 

6 

10:00  5:30 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

52 

6 

40 

5 

9:15  5:45 

[  Mon.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

Th.  12:00-9:00  P.M.— Downtown 

1 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

51V2 

6 

40 

5 

9:00  5:30 

1  Fri.  12:00-9:00  P.M.-Outlying 

Mon.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

50 

6 

40 

5 

9:45  5:30 

Wed.  9:00  P.M. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

48 

6 

42 

6 

9:45  5:45 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

52% 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

Th.  9:00  P.M.  (Varied  schedules  bet.  Dept. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

49 

6 

40 

**6 

9:30  5:30 

Wed.  12:00-9:00  P.M.  and  Spec.  Stores) 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

49 

6 

40 

6 

9:30  5:30 

Mon.  12:00-9:00  P.M. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

49% 

6 

40 

5 

9:00  5:15 

Mon.  12:00-8:30  P.M. 

i  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

51% 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  5:30 

Men.  9:00  P.M. 

J-  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

51 

6 

40 

5 

9:30  6:00 

Some  spec,  stores:  9:00  P.M.  Th. 

Hours  Averaged. 


Some  5  or  5Vi  days. 
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This  problem  of  staggered  coverage  is  further  magnified 
by  the  differences  between  weekly  store  open  hours  and 
weekly  employee  hours  including  the  impact  of  lunch  hour 
coverage.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  analysis  of 
employee  weekly  work  hours. 

Employee  Weekly  Work  Hours 

Retailing  frequently  has  been  the  target  for  sharp  shoot¬ 
ers  as  one  of  the  supposedly  substandard  industries— low 
wages,  long  hours,  etc.  While  this  is  not  a  study  of  wages 
—either  annual  earnings,  continuity  of  employment  or  paid 
vacations— the  analysis  of  employee  weekly  hours  worked 
is  interesting  and  revealing. 

Analysis  as  set  forth  in  Table  VII  shows  that  55.9%  of 
employees  work  -10  hours  a  week  or  less.  This  doesn’t  re¬ 
flect  37t/^  hours  or  some  35-hour  work  weeks  in  some  cities 
where  such  stores  are  not  open  at  night  but  are  out-num¬ 
bered  by  those  observing  a  40-hour  work  week.  Practically 
three-fourths  of  employees  (74.7%)  work  42  hours  or  less. 
Over  91%  (to  be  exact,  91.6%)  work  less  than  45  hours. 
Only  8.4%  of  employees  work  over  45  hours  up  to  48  per 
week.  None  generally  work  longer  unless  specially  com- 
|>ensated.  A  greater  prevalence  of  longer  work  hours  un¬ 
derstandably  is  found  in  the  smaller  towns,  reflecting  shop¬ 
ping  demands  of  customers,  living  conditions,  and  local 
work  habits  of  the  community.  For  example,  6  of  the 
cities  reporting  employee  work  weeks  in  excess  of  45  hours 
are  found  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  popidation.  Only 
two  cities  in  the  100,000  to  200,000  brackets  report  hours 
above  45.  No  cities  of  200,000  or  more  population  report 
general  weekly  employee  work  hours  in  excess  of  44. 

A  breakdown  of  general  employee  hours  by  cities  follows 
in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 


CURRENT  EMPLOYEE  WEEKLY  HOURS 


Weekly  Hour* 

1 

II 

Population 
III  IV 

Groups 

V 

VI 

Total 

Under  40 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

40 

7 

11 

14 

15 

17 

19 

83 

Over  40 — Lest  than  42 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

— 

8 

42 

2 

8 

6 

1 

2 

2 

21 

42V^ 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

43 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

8 

44 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

14 

45 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

46  to  48 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

8 

TOTAL 

18 

30 

35 

27 

22 

22 

154 

Employee  weekly  hours  were  reduced  in  7  cities,  the  re¬ 
ductions  ranging  from  to  4  hours  weekly  w'ith  an  average 
hourly  reduction  of  3  hours  per  week.  One  city  reduced 
to  under  40  hours;  five  cities  to  40  hours;  and  one  from  48 
to  43  hours  per  week. 

Summary  by  Cities 

■A  listing  of  the  cities  covered  in  this  survey  together 
with  information  on  daily  store  open  schedules,  special 
openings  and  closings  and  employee  schedules  appears  in 
Table  IX,  pages  24-25. 


Conclusions 

riiis  is  the  current  picture  of  store  open  hours  and  em¬ 
ployee  work  schedules  of  leading  department  and  spe(  ialty 
stores  on  “.Main  Street— Downtown.”  This  survey  does  not 
reflect  the  trend  towards  more  night  openings  in  suburban 
areas  nor  the  cities  where  highly  specialized  shops  and 
chain  stores  are  ojien  in  downtown  areas  in  the  absence 
of  similar  openings  by  larger  department  stores  and  women’s 
specialty  stores.  From  the  information  provided,  and  com¬ 
ments  ol  retail  secretaries,  these  seem  significant  points: 

1.  Store  open  hours  and  particular  night  openings 
continue  to  be  the  number  one  headache  in  local 
communities  where  individual  action  throws  col¬ 
lective  desire  into  confusion. 

2.  Night  openings  where  inaugurated  have  usually 
brought  good  customer  response.  Whether  it 
represents  basically  new  business  or  transferred 
business  is  difficult  to  measure.  In  the  last  year 
they  have  been  motivated  by  falling  off  of  sales 
and  increase  in  the  “break-even  jxjint.” 

3.  Night  openings  are  resorted,  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  meet  suburban  competition— particu¬ 
larly  chain  store  competition— and  to  offset  diffi¬ 
culties  of  downtown  shopping  caused  by  increased 
transportation  costs  and  traffic  congestions. 

4.  .Average  weekly  store  opening  hours  are  tending 
to  decrease  slightly— in  spite  of  new  openings  in- 
auguratetl.  Reasons  are  the  trend  to  a  shorter 
work  week;  cost  of  staggering;  and  slim  customer 
traffic,  usually  in  first  opening  hours. 

5.  Employee  weekly  hours  continue  downward.  Im- 
jjetus  will  no  doubt  be  added  by  the  effects  on 
general  competitive  labor  market  of  the  new  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  with  its  75c  minimum  hour¬ 
ly  wage,  plus  stepping  up  of  State  Minimum 
Wage  rates,  plus  unionization  activities. 

6.  There  is  a  very  slight  trend  to  the  5-day  store 
week  which  seems  practical  in  certain  types  of 
communities  enjoying  little  perimeter  competi¬ 
tion.  Most  merchants  do  not  like  it  and  for  many 
larger  communities,  competition  makes  it  imprac¬ 
tical.  But  in  terms  of  public  support,  operating 
economies  and  employee  relations,  it  should  not 
be  brushed  off  arbitrarily  in  certain  types  of  com¬ 
munities. 

7.  Store  open  schedules  and  employee  hours  re¬ 
main  basically  a  localized  problem.  Its  jiropei 
solution  lies  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  true  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  employee  interests.  These  two 
factors  properly  evaluated  may  overcome  some 
false  concepts  of  long  standing— backed  more  by 
custom  than  facts.  A  true  collective  evaluation 
at  the  local  level  with  necessary  adjustments— 
upwards  or  downwards— will  yield  dividends  to 
the  public,  to  employees  and  to  management. 

.Acknowledgments  and  appreciation  are  again  expressed 
to  those  Retail  Secretaries  who  cooperated  in  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  to  this  study.  We  hope  the  foregoing  analysis 
will  be  of  help  to  them  in  reaching  the  best  solution  to 
their  local  problems. 
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^pHK  !-  Ayres  C.o.  |jroinotion 
^whidt  won  a  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  aivard  at  the  January  Conven¬ 
tion  waN  an  advanced  example  of  co¬ 
ordination  at  several  levels.  First,  it 
was  c(M»idinated,  in  theme  and  copy 
style,  with  a  national  promotion:  sec¬ 
ond,  it  was  coordinated  locally  with 
the  activities  of  other  stores:  third,  it 
(oordinated  all  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  media  available  to  the  individual 
store:  aiul,  finally,  it  represented  co¬ 
ordinated  planning  of  merchandise, 
promotion  and  service  tlivisions  of  the 
store. 

To  start  with,  .\yres,  like  the  other 
Stores  which  tied  in  with  the  1949  (Car¬ 
pet  Fashion  Ojjening,  had  the  consid¬ 
erable  advantage  of  a  remarkably 
well-organi/etl  program  of  the  carpet 


Small  tenser  ads 
were  run  in>three 
newspapetrs  for 
five  elays  to  invite 
Indinnnpplis  to 
the  /4vtfs  Carpet 
Foshiom  Show. 


Sixteen' windows  presented  carpet  fashions.  The 
icfpifJoii's  were  kept  in  for  a  full  week,  three  days 
ffefore  the  Carpet  Show  and  three  days  after  it. 
Ayres  went  all  out  for  drama  and  elegance,  the 
objective  being  to  establish  the  store’s  leadex^ 
ship  in  home  fashions  on  a  par  wit^JiJl$0t^Sfa- 
tion  for  fashion  prc  cminejjfg^nUF'^Spparel. 


THE  STORY  Of 
A  PRIZE-WINI^NG 


Look  whoe*  otasl  at  Ayrti' 

‘Xarpcte  Oa  Parada” 

PoiNen  for  your  Aoor^  in  nawart  col» 

taaturoi,  pontmt*  It'a  •  root  stylo  show  wi 
le««(y  modals  m  peroda!  Don't  min  (tl  I 
Two  Poahion  Shows  . , . 

Wadnaadoy*  Mofcii  Mi,  2:10  p.  «. 


THE  STORE:  L.  N.  \UU  &  DlllAlf POLIS 


THE 


industry.  The  store  promotion  took 
place  from  March  1  to  March  10. 
Early  in  December,  1948— three  months 
ahead  of  time— the  store  knew  in  de¬ 
tail  from  the  Carpet  Institute  what 
editorial  material  and  what  advertis¬ 
ing  material  would  be  carried  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  They  knew  that  all 
the  local  Sunday  supplements  during 
the  Ojxjuing  Week  would  publish  the 
Carpet  Institute’s  story  on  fashion  in 
floorcoverings.  Industry  representa¬ 
tives  had  personally  called  on  store 
managements  and  publicity  people  in 
^  Indianapolis  to  present  suggested  store 
plans  and  display  material.  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Floor  Covering  Club,  coordi¬ 


nating  the  activities  of  stores  in  the 
area,  already  had  its  ad  schedule  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Carpet  Opening  Week. 

Three  months  ahead  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  James  R.  Harbison, 
Ayres  publicity  director,  and  Albert 
Masten,  home  furnishings  merchandise 
manager,  were  able  to  put  their  plans 
on  paper  and  circulate  the  program 
to  everybody  in  the  store  whose  co¬ 
operation  was  needed. 

The  first  step  was  to  draw  up  a 
written  summary  of  the  objectives  of 
the  campaign.  These,  in  Ayres’  lan¬ 
guage,  were: 

“1.  To  increase  the  sales  volume  of 
the  rug  and  carpet  department  and 


FASHION  OPENINO 

related  home  furnishings  departments 
during  the  1949  spring  season. 

“2.  'To  focus  the  attention  of  our 
town  and  trading  area  upon  Ayres’ 
Home  Store  as  a  home  furnishings 
fashion  center. 

To  focus  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Ayres  organization  upon  the 
Home  Store  as  a  home  furnishings 
fashion  center. 

“4.  To  strengthen  the  morale  of 
the  Home  Store  buying  and  selling 
organization  by  giving  a  key  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  group  a  complete, 
wrapped-up  store-wide  promotional 
package,  okayed  by  management.” 

Although  the  Carpet  Fashion 
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Local  newspapers, 
well  primed  in 
advarue  by  the 
Carpet  Institute, 
the  Indianapolis 
Floor  Covering; 
Club,  and  the 
store  itself,  car¬ 
ried  stories  before 
and  after  the 
Fashion  Shoiv. 


NEWM 

lyrM’  own  ad  schedule  included  Ihrer 
quarter-page  ads,  each  featuring  a  siitglt 
carpet  fashion  plus  an  announcement  of 
the  fashion  shmv  and  an  invitation  te 


Opening  was  a  national  promotion, 
the  store  had  individual  reasons  for 
going  into  it  on  such  a  large  scale. 
Ayres  has  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  fashion  store;  this  was  a  perfect  op 
|)ortiinity  to  extend  the  fashion  repu¬ 
tation  into  its  home  furnishings  divi¬ 
sion.  Ayres  is  also  a  store  noted  for  its 
good  employee  relations,  and  it  is 
notable  that  in  all  the  appraisals  ol 
the  campaign’s  effects  which  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  made,  the  strengthened 
morale  of  employees  in  the  Home 
Store  is  given  an  important  place. 

After  the  objectives  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  set  dowir,  the  preliminary 
plans  of  organization  were  circulated. 
Fir  st,  the  industry  plans  for  the  promo- 
tiorr  were  explairred.  Second,  the  pro- 
grarrr  of  the  Itrdianapolis  Carpet  Club 
was  given  in  detail,  inchtdirrg  the 
exact  schedule  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  for  the  week. 

With  the  preliminary  stateirrent  ol 
objectives  the  publicity  director  dis- 
tribirted  to  all  involved  a  description 
of  the  carpet  industry  plans,  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Carpet  Chtb  plans,  and 
the  store’s  own  plans.  The  complete- 
iress  of  the  program  so  far  ahead  ol 
time  is  attested  by  the  store’s  own 
bulletin,  detailirrg  the  program; 

■’1.  .V  one-half  page  fashion  ad  ctrvering 
a  top  (arpet.  No  prices. 

This  to  run  in  Sunday  Star,  March 


li.  A  one-fourtlr 
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aovhtisinc 

lisU  model  rooms.  The  Indianapolis  Floor 
Covering  Club  used  two  jull  pages,  listing 
all  the  local  stores  taking  part  in  the 
promotion. 


Marcli  K,  and  oiic-luurih  page  ad 
in  Times  on  March  9,  on  carpel 
fashions. 

W'indow  banks  I  through  7  and  19 
through  22  to  present  ‘Fashions  in 
darpets.’ 

Ml  displays  on  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  floors  to  feature  ‘Fash¬ 
ions  in  Carpets.’ 

.  Street  flo<»r  ledges  to  feature  ‘Fash¬ 
ions  in  Carpets.’ 

.  Fashion  Show,  with  models  on  run¬ 
way  presenting  ‘Fashions  in  Car¬ 
pets.’  Open  to  public  two  days, 
.March  8  and  9,  2  to  3  P.M.  in  au¬ 
ditorium.  Stage  to  lie  set  as  a  rcMnii 
scene.  Mrs.  Patrick  (Mrs.  Klizabeth 
Patrick,  1,.  S.  .\yres  fashion  direc¬ 
tor)  to  do  commentary,  interviewing 
two  decorators  on  each  subject 
shown.  Plans  for  plywood  form  for 
model  to  carry  are  in  merchandise 
manager’s  olhce,  and  picture  of 
model  in  action  is  also  there.  Com¬ 
plete  details  on  recent  similar  pro¬ 
grams  are  available. 

.  All  .Sixth  Floor  model  iikhus  to  pie- 
sent  the  carpets  sltowii  in  the  Fash¬ 
ion  .Show. 

.  F.levalor  cauls  to  cans  the  Fashion 
Show  story. 

lea  Rcnmi  menu  cosers  to  show  a 
carpet  fashion,  and  Fashion  Show 
announcement  cards  to  be  used  on 
each  table. 

•.  A  dress  rehearsal  ol  the  Fashion 
Show  will  be  given  at  a  morning 
meeting  for  all  Home  Store  person¬ 
nel.  Ureakfast  to  be  served  in  the 
l  ea  KcH>m  at  7;45;  Show  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  8:15.” 

Assignment  of  sjX'cific:  responsi- 


FASHION  SHOW 

.Models  tarried  plywood  forms  on  which 
ivere  fastened  a  large  length  of  the  carpet 
fabric  and  narrow  strips  of  coordirutted 
decorat  we  fabrics.  The  store's  fashion 
director  did  the  commentary,  emphasizing 
that  the  fashions  a  ivoman  selects  for  her 
home  reflect  her  personality  just  as  tell¬ 
ingly  as  those  she  wears. 


Full  sheets  all  through  the  Home 
Store,  March  l-IO 

Full  sheets  on  the  street  floor, 
March  S-9 


Elei'ator  cards,  March  I-IO 

Tea  room  table  cards,  "'arch  I-IO 

Special  rug  department  display 
throughout  .March 

Fashion  Show  rugs  in  model  rooms, 
throughout  March. 


bilities  was  made  in  a  three-page 
bulletin  memo  dated  February  24 
from  the  Publicity  Office  to  the  24 
key  jxrsonnel  involved.  These  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  jxople  involved  in  the 
Fashion  Bureau’s  prcxluttion  of  the 
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but  she  was  billed  in  9  sesonds  flat  / 


Recordak  Photographic  Billing  Also  Gives  You 

...a  better  record — a  photographically  accurate  and 
complete  history  of  all  customer-transactions  on  compact 
rolls  of  microhlm  which  can’t  be  altered  without  detec¬ 
tion.  A  record^  by  the  way,  that’s  compiled  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  file  sales  checks  back  in  place  following 
descriptive  billing  routines. 

...  a  better  adjustment  service.  There  are  fewer 
questions,  to  begin  with.  But  when  they  arise — they’re 
answered  by  simply  flashing  the  customer’s  ''microfilm 
history”  on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader! 

Get  the  whole  story  on  the  system  . . .  and  the 

complete  line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers  which  are  now 
simplifying  operations  in  retail  stores  of  every  size. 
Write  today  to  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company)^  350  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


Your  billing'clerks  can  boil  customer-purchases  down 
to  a  few  figures  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  . . . 
can  handle  an  account  in  just  15%  of  the  time  required 
with  descriptive  billing. 

They  p)ost  only  salescheck  totals  .  .  .  plus  any  credits 
or  payments.  They  do  not  duplicate  the  salesclerks’ 
description  and  listing  of  individual  items.  Tliis  time- 
consuming  job  is  unnecessary  because  the  original  sales 
checks  are  microfilmed  and  for\varded  with  the  bill . . . 
and  they’ll  tell  the  customer  the  whole  story! 

'As  a  result,  billing  clerks  can  handle  many  more 
accouiits  per  month.  Furthermore,  they  can  do  the  job 
with  fewer  billing  machines — probably  half  as  many  as 
are  needed  now.  And  they  need  not  be  dual-keyboard 
units,  either,  since  there’s  no  typing  to  do.  Add  to  this: 
savings  in  overtime  ...  in  stationery' . . .  and  you  have 
the  advantages  in  your  billing  department  alone. 


^  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company/  ' 


originator  of  modern  microfilming —  and  its  application  to  retailing 
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C,arp€t  volttme  soared,  reached  its  peak  in  .\ta\. 


show,  all  the  individuals  handling 
advertising,  publicity,  and  radio 
through  the  Publicity  Office;  the  dis¬ 
play  department,  the  operating  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  personnel  division.  Each 
person  then  had  both  a  list  of  his 
own  duties  and  a  reference  to  show' 
him  exactly  who  was  responsible  for 
every  other  portion  of  the  program. 

.\dvertising  and  Publicity 

The  campaign  broke  in  the  new’s- 
papers  with  the  full  page  cooperative 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Floor  Covering  Club,  on 
Sunday,  February  27.  A  second  full 
page  appeareil  on  Sunday,  March  6. 
The  Ayres  campaign  started  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  2,  w'ith  a  half-page  in 
the  News.  On  Sunday,  March  6,  a 
half-page  ran  in  the  Star,  and  on 
Wednesday,  March  9,  a  half-page  in 
the  Times.  Two  by  six  ads  ran  eveiy 
day,  starting  Sunday,  March  6  and 
ending  Thursday,  March  10.  The 
publicity  staff  secured  four  local  news- 
pajjer  feature  stories  between  March 
2  and  March  9. 

The  Ayres  publicity  department,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  includes  “Employee  Tech¬ 
nique”  in  its  list  of  media,  along  with 
newspapers,  display,  windows,  etc.  A 
series  of  department  meetings  famili¬ 
arized  employees  with  all  the  promo¬ 
tion  plans;  there  was  a  special  per¬ 
formance  of  the  fashion  show  for  the 
employees,  and  a  report  on  it  in  the 
house  organ,  “Ayrograms.” 


The  Indianapolis  Carpet  Club  ask¬ 
ed  the  three  local  newspapers  to  fea¬ 
ture  editorial  articles  and  solicited 
free  radio  liroadcasts  from  the  local 
stations.  All  stores  in  the  group  were 
scheduled  to  cooperate  by  putting  in 
at  least  one  window  during  the  pro¬ 
motion  week.  In  addition,  all  down¬ 
town  retailers  not  in  the  carpet  busi¬ 
ness  were  asked  to  support  the  ac¬ 
tivity  with  displays,  and  similar  help 
was  asked  from  builders,  contractors, 
industries  and  public  institutions. 
Display  helps  for  these  friendly  sup¬ 
porting  ventures  were  sup|>lietl  by  the 
Carpet  Institute. 


‘Carpets  on  Parade”  Fashion  Show 


as  the  clothes  you  wear.  In  your 
liome,  too,  it’s  smart  to  choose  \our 
fashion  .  .  .  styles,  colors  and  moods 
that  reflect  your  own  individuality.” 

Each  customer  in  the  audience  had 
a  program  in  which  to  follow  the  com¬ 
mentary  and  check  off  the  caijtets 
she  liked  best.  With  this  printed 
guide  to  take  away  with  her  she  could 
ask  for  the  carpet  by  style  name  .ind 
inanufacturer.  The  show  closed  with 
an  invitation  to  see  the  same  carj)ets 
in  the  model  rooms. 


In  the  Fashion  Show  22  samples  of 
carpet  fabric,  and  samples  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics, 
were  carried  by  models  on  the  run¬ 
way.  Each  one  got  the  full  benefit  of 
expert  fashion  commentary,  follow¬ 
ing  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
on  the  fashion  importance  of  floor 
coverings. 

“Here  at  Ayres,”  she  said,  “you  hear 
us  tell  you  how  important  it  is  to 
choose  just  the  right  clothes  to  wear, 
how  to  ‘know  the  fashion,  then  choose 
your  fashion.’  Same  way,  we  like  to 
think  that  you  same  women  are  using 
the  same  fine  discrimination  when 
you  choose  the  furnishings  that  go 
into  your  home.  Your  surroundings 
reflect  you  as  a  person,  almost  as  much 


THE  1950  CARPET 
FASHION  OPENING 


This  year  the  carpet  industry's 
nationwide  promotion  will  take 
place  from  April  17  to  27.  A  Plan 
Book  was  sent  to  retailers  early  in 
January,  and  to  help  assure  coordi¬ 
nated  planning  it  included  a  step- 
by-step  calendar,  starting  February 
1.  As  of  mid-March  the  calendar's 
advice  is  that  ad  roughs  and  dis¬ 
plays  should  be  complete,  and 
direct  mail  pieces  all  ready  to  go. 
However,  for  late  starters,  mats  and 
display  material  can  still  be  ordered 
from  the  Carpet  Institute,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


W  inflows 


One  carpet  fashion  was  featured  in 
each  of  the  16  windows  used,  pla¬ 
carded  with  the  pattern  name  and 
manufacturer’s  name.  In  each,  dec¬ 
orative  accessories  suggesting  the  style 
of  furnishing  for  which  the  carpet 
was  ajjpropriate  were  shown  against 
a  large  backdrop  of  the  carp>et  fabric. 
Some  small  window  box  displays  were 
also  extremely  effective.  In  each  of 
these  a  single  exquisite  vase  or  orna¬ 
ment  was  shown  against  a  background 
of  carpeting. 


Results 


The  increase  in  sales  volume  which 
resulted  from  the  promotion  (see 
graph)  reached  its  apex  six  weeks 
later.  “We  certainly  made  headway,” 
said  David  P.  Williams,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Ayres,  “in  convincing  our 
customers  and  people  in  Indianapolis 
that  Ayres  is  a  fashion  center  in  Home 
Store  merchandise.” 
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Mohawk  goes  all  out  to  help  its  retailers  sell,  not  only  to  launch  the 
Opening  with  a  terrific  salvo  of  publicity,  but  to  learn  the  reactions  of 
the  customers  themselves. 
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Here's  what  Mohawk  has  prepared: 


A  full  Carpet  Fashion  Opening 
)  Promotion  Portfolio  containing 
mots,  window  suggestions, 
radio  copy,  glossy  prints. 


Television  commercials  about 
the  Opening  on  the  “Mohawk 
Showroom"  in  all  Mohawk  TV 
cities  April  14,  17,  19,  21,  24, 
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Special  Carpet  Fashion  Opening 
announcements  in  our  full-page, 
full-color  bleed  ads  in 
consumer  magazines. 


Trade  announcements  in  National 
Furniture  Review,  Retailing  Daily, 
Rug  Profits,  Stores. 


A  6-page  spread  and  editorial 
in  famed  POW  WOW. 


Molce  use  of  the  Mohawk  and  Carpet  Institute  material  .  .  . 
make  this  1950  show  the  biggest  and  boldest  style  panorama 
ever  presented  by  any  industryl  April  77-27. 


1950 


STORES 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  •  Manufacturers  of  Soaps.  Softeners,  Sulphonated  Orb  and  Pinisfies  •  CoUuis  «  Westawreland  Sts.,  Pfiita.  34,  Pa.  •  St  Cathafines,  Ont,  Can. 


Dura  Beau  finishes  provide  the  flattery  of  soft,  smoky -dull 
beauty  . .  .an  alluring  sheerness  and  delicacy  ...  a  resistance 
to  snags,  runs  and  spots  . . .  The  Dura  Beau  film  of  beauty  and 
protection  assures  miles  more  wear  and  satisfaction  . . .  makes 
fine  hosiery  more  DUE  Able  . . .  more  BEAUtiful  to 
meet  the  modern  clamor  for  glamour ! 
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IT  IS  easy,  I  suspect,  to  pass  off  the 
la  k  of  an  adequate  training  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  statement  that  this  is 
fint  lor  large  stores  that  can  hire 
people  specifically  to  do  this  work,  hut 
that  It  is  not  possible  in  a  small  or- 
gaiu/ation.  I  disagree.  It  is  possible 
if  the  right  approach  is  adopted;  and 
1  have  in  mind  the  store  of  such  size 
that  any  formal  training  is  handled 
bv  tlie  jjerson  who  takes  care  of  all 
of  the  other  |>ersonnel  activities,  who 
probably  is  in  charge  of  many  of  the 
other  operating  functions  of  the  store, 
and  who  may  possibly  Ire  the  owner 
or  manager  as  well. 

Of  course  the  large  stores  have  ad¬ 
vantages  in  training  just  as  they  do  in 
other  features  of  store  ojreration— but 
they  do  not  have  all  of  the  advantages. 
The  smaller  store’s  great  opportunity 
lies  in  making  the  most  of  its  unique 
Strengths. 

One  advantage  the  smaller  store  has 
is  the  close  contact  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  training  has  with  the 
[reople  who  need  it.  His  other  duties 
keep  him  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
training  needs  of  the  store,  and  he 
knows  that  each  employee  may  react 
differently  to  efforts  to  improve  jier- 
forinance.  Then,  too,  in  the  smaller 
store  it  is  possible  to  have  a  relative¬ 
ly  uncomplicated  salescheck  system— 
which  has  its  happy  features  for  every¬ 
one. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  should  be 
done  and  how  it  can  be  accomplished, 
set  up  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  questions  you  will  need  to  answer 
for  yourselves. 

I.  What  kind  of  a  store  do  you 
have?  This  question  sounds  exceed¬ 
ingly  elementary,  and  it  is.  Yet  you 
cannot  start  talking  about  training 
until  you  know  what  you  want  train¬ 
ing  to  do.  For  example,  what  are  your 
store's  sfjecial  features?  What  makes 
you  fretter  than  your  competitors? 
How  do  you  get  customers  away  from 
chains  and  the  larger  independent 
stores  in  your  city  or  in  the  nearest 
shopping  center?  Is  it  price?  Is  it 
jjersonal  attention  to  customers?  In 
thinking  further  about  training,  you 
need  to  know  what  it  is  that  makes 
your  store  attractive,  so  that  you  can 
emphasize  these  features  all  the  more. 

A  talk  hefore  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  at 
the  \niuial  NRDCiA  Convention  in  |annarv. 


TRAINING  IN  THE 
SMALLER  STORE 


You  Don  H  Seed  an  Elaborate 
Staff  Set-Up  to  Carry  on  a 
SelUng^Mmprorement  Drogram 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing. 
Simmons  College 


With  this  answer  in  mind,  the  next 
step  is  to  find  out: 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  the  present 
performance  of  your  salespeople? 

Perhaps  nothing  is  wrong;  then  you 
can  devote  your  attention  to  the  many 
jobs  other  than  sales  training.  Yet 
that  happy  possibility  is  rather  un¬ 
likely.  The  point  is  that  you  need  to 
look  as  objectively  as  possible  at  your 
training  situation  now.  Sometimes 
this  is  difficult  when  you  are  working 
so  closely  with  all  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved,  but  you  do  have  your  own 
opinion  about  this,  and  so  do  your 
buyers  and  other  asscKiates.  Asking 
them  this  question  has  a  certain  psy- 
( hological  advantage.  The  more  you 
can  get  them  to  talk  about  the  kind  of 
training  needed,  the  more  conscious 
you  are  making  them  of  this  subject, 
and  the  better  chance  you  have  of 
working  them  into  training.  When 
you  actually  ask  them  the  ejuestion: 
what  kind  of  training  is  needed?,  you 
may  possibly  be  surprised  at  some  of 


their  comments.  We  have  discovered 
that  some  merchandise  people  who 
have  been  consistently  critical  said 
they  thought  their  salespeople  were 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  others  who  had  been  quite  mild 
mannered  about  the  whole  thing  gave 
quite  a  talk  on  the  horrors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  affairs. 

There  is  an  advantage  also  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  outside  opinion  on  this 
subject.  What  do  shopping  reports,  if 
any,  say?  What  does  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  seem  to  be?  One  limitation  of 
most  shopping  reports  is  that  they 
represent  a  limited  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  out  of  thousands;  and  while 
often  they  give  a  detailed  account  of 
certain  individual  sales,  they  do  not 
provide  a  general  picture  of  shopping 
conditions  as  an  observant  customer 
might  face  them  coming  into  your 
stort  for  the  first  time.  You  need  some 
idea  of  the  “tone”  of  your  store,  some 
general  criticisms  of  the  limitations 
and  strengths  of  your  salespeople  as  a 
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group.  Often  outsiders  ran  provide 
this  rather  quickly.  .Sometimes  their 
conclusions  will  be  quite  different 
from  your  own,  or  may  merely  confirm 
what  you  had  already  thought.  For 
example,  here  are  some  general  com¬ 
ments  made  by  an  outsider  as  a  part 
of  a  store  surv'ey  made  recently: 

"The  salespeople  generally  were 
rather  apathetic,  or  indifferent.  The 
customer  could  buy  or  not,  without 
any  apparent  concern  on  the  salesper¬ 
son’s  part.  Salespeople  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  eager  for  sales  to  make  an 
effort  to  push  iloubtful  customers 
over  the  line  into  a  sale. 

“.Some  sales|)eople,  particularly  the 
younger  ones,  say  far  too  little  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  seem  willing  enough  to 
show  merchandise  and  are  patient  in 
waiting  for  a  customer  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision,  but  they  do  not  generally  make 
unsolicited  comments.” 

This  gives  you  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  wrong  that  needs  cor¬ 
recting— not  in  some  one  individual 
tase,  but  for  substantial  groups  of 
your  salespeople.  Then  you  need  to 
learn; 

.1.  What  kind  of  training  are  you 
providing  NOW?  Perhaps  you  have 
no  training  at  all— then  you  are  spared 
the  job  of  figuring  out  why  it  does  not 
work  better.  If  you  are  doing  some 
kind  of  training,  classify  it.  Find  out 
precisely  who  is  being  trained,  when, 
and  in  what.  Probably  your  new  sales- 
|>eople  are  being  taught  something 
about  salescheck  system  aiul  cash  reg¬ 
ister  procedure.  Who  gives  it?  Do 
they  learn  from  other  salespeople,  or 
from  you  when  you  have  the  time? 
Do  all  new  people  who  need  it  have 
the  same  training?  Is  there  any  check 
on  how  well  new  people  umlerstaiul 
this?  Is  any  effort  made  to  correct  em¬ 
ployees  who  do  poorly?  Without  be¬ 
coming  unduly  technical,  there  is  a 
(ertain  advantage  to  you  itt  classifying 
the  traitiing  your  store  tiow  provides 
in  terms  of  initial  system,  merchandise 
training,  system  and  proceilures  fol- 
hnv-up,  atitl  sales  tiaitiing.  To  see  how 
well  uju  do  in  these  various  categot- 
ies,  you  will  need  also  to  consider: 

f.  What  are  comparable  stores 
doing  about  training?  Probably  you 
have  rather  a  good  itlea  of  what  youi 
local  competitors  are  doing  about 
this,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
doing  nothing  shoiiltl  give  vou  all  the 
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greater  ailvantage  in  doing  a  thorough 
training  job.  What  are  the  more  en¬ 
terprising  stores  of  a  comparable  size 
volume  in  other  towns  doing?  In  some 
cases  they  are  doing  a  remarkable  job. 
You  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
iti  voiir  store,  what  you  atid  yoiii  own 
associates  think  your  store  needs  in 
traitiing,  and  what  is  being  done  in 
this  res|)ect  elsewhere.  Now  the  main 
points  of  your  “sitrvey”— if  you  want 
to  call  it  that— are  completed,  and  you 
are  ready  to  plan  something  specific 
and  practical  for  your  own  sitiiatioti. 

Let’s  take  for  pitrposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  a  few  common  training  weak¬ 
nesses,  atul  suggest  some  technitptes 
lor  overcomitig  them. 

I .  If  your  salespeople  don't  talk  con¬ 
vincingly  to  their  customers.  Possibly 
they  don’t  thitik  it’s  necessary,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  don’t  ktiow  what  to  say. 
Obviously  you  do  not  want  to  cotivert 
pleasant  young  jieople  who  are  selling 
in  your  store  into  talking  madiities: 
there  are  enough  of  those  in  stores 
now!  The  problem  has  been  haiulled 
by  providing  for  them  thitigs  to  say, 
ami  this  might  properly  be  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  person  who  Intys 
the  gooils  for  that  tlepartment.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  and  how  salespeople  should  be 
better  trained  in  this  inqiortant  kind 
of  knowledge,  but  who  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  in  a  store— large  or  small— than 
the  people  who  by  their  own  train¬ 
ing  and  periodic  market  contat  ts  have 
the  information  about  the  goods  they 
have  bought?  In  large  stores,  training 
directors  are  seeking  more  and  more 
to  have  buyers  anil  other  store  execu¬ 
tives  do  the  actual  training,  incliuling 
merchandise  information.  In  your 
store  there  should  be  even  fewer  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way. 

2.  If  your  salespeople  are  weak  on 
suggestion  selling.  As  you  well  know, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  common  com¬ 
plaints  about  sales  training,  and  many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  correct  the 
situation.  The  training  problem,  first 
of  all,  is  showing  salespeople  how 
effective  suggestion  selling  can  be  anil 
what  kinils  of  things  to  suggest.  Here 
is  one  technique  an  apparel  store  has 
useil  effectively.  Perioilically  employee 
fashion  shows  are  staged  in  which 
salespeople  themselves  are  models. 
Fhev  are  askeil  to  take  an  item  from 


their  own  department  and  to  build 
around  it  a  complete  ensemble  by  se¬ 
lecting  appropriate  items  from  related 
departments.  Thus,  someone  in  the 
dress  department  will  start  off  with  an 
item  she  would  normally  lie  selling 
herself,  and  then  during  the  several 
days  before  the  fashion  show  takes 
place,  she  goes  around  to  other  ile- 
partments  in  the  store  selecting  acces¬ 
sories  anil  a  coat  that  to  her  mind  look 
well  with  the  dress  she  is  going  to 
wear.  After  the  ensemble  has  been 
presenteil,  some  of  the  other  sales- 
jieople  make  suggestions  as  to  othei 
combinations  that  might  also  ha\e 
been  appropriate.  This  period  is  used 
both  to  display  apparel  the  store  has 
for  sale  and  to  provide  a  realistic  ex¬ 
ercise  in  helping  to  selei  t  a  complete 
warilrobe.  Now  this  sort  of  technique 
is  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
small  store  where  you  ilo  not  face  the 
limitations  of  ilepartmental  boundar¬ 
ies  anil  where  the  itlea  of  a  salesperson 
wandering  throughout  the  store  to 
sell  is  more  general  than  in  our  larger 
institutions. 

’1.  If  your  salespeople  do  not  do 
the  job  they  should  in  getting  custom¬ 
ers  to  come  back.  This  again  is  one  of 
the  points  on  which  a  smaller  store 
has  an  ailvantage,  because  clearly  you 
are  in  a  better  jiosition  to  know  who 
does  business  with  you  than  inanv 
larger  stores.  Here  are  two  sugges¬ 
tions.  One  store  distributes  to  all  of 
its  salespeople  a  small  notebook  with 
mimeographed  pages  set  up  to  keep 
detailed  customer  recorils.  Salespeople 
are  eiuouraged  to  make  records  of  the 
necessary  personal  ilata  about  their 
lustomers,  notes  of  their  merchandise 
preferences,  and  the  items  they  Iniv. 
Then  the  store  gives  them  also  some 
small  folders  in  which  salespeople  aie 
encouraged  to  write  messages  to  ins 
tomers  telling  them  about  new  mei- 
ihandise  that  customer  might  possibly 
want  to  buy.  .\gain  I  say  that  these 
are  not  new  iileas,  Init  they  are  practi¬ 
cal  devices  incluiled  in  the  term 
“training”  for  which  you  need  not 
have  an  elaborate  department  set-up 
to  lit)  the  work. 

4.  If  your  salespeople  seem  to  lack 
enthusiasm.  During  the  past  several 
months  we  at  the  Simmons  College 
Prince  .School  of  Retailing  have  Iteen 
interestetl  in  devising  methods  of 
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685%  INCREASE  IN  Sd&^t^tOcA, 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  SALES  REPORTED  BY 
LOS  ANGELES  DEPARTMENT  STORE* 


In  four  months  (July  through  October 
1949)  a  leading  Los  Angeles  department 
store  experienced  a  685%  increase  in 
dollar  volume  of  Esterbrook  sales.  This 
was  over  and  above  the  dollar  volume  for 
the  same  period  the  year  before. 

Stores  in  other  cities  also  had  big 
increases.  One  store  reported  an  incresise 
of  935%!  And  twenty  stores  more  than 
doubled  their  sales! 

The  identical  program  that  was  used  in 
all  these  various  stores  is  now  available 
to  YOU  ...  for  YOUR  store  .  .  .  AND 
WITHOUT  CHARGE! 


'  ^  \ 


For  full  particulars,  write:  Frank 
Wolstencroft,  ^/o  The  Esterbrook  Pen 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

*Name  on  request 
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building  sales  enthusiasm.  It  is  iny 
conviction  that  in  addition  to  learning 
the  techniques  of  selling  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  merchandise,  salespeople 
and  prospective  salespeople  must  also 
be  challenged  to  do  a  good  job.  Many 
salesjjeople  in  stores  certainly  know 
what  they  should  do;  they  simply 
don’t  do  it.  This  problem  is  likely  to 
come  up  also  at  the  level  of  prospective 
salesjjeople  who  listen  to  what  you  tell 
them,  but  do  not  necessarily  see 
wherein  it  is  important.  As  one  effort 
to  combat  this  situation,  we  recently 
published  a  folder  you  may  have  seen 
entitled  “Are  Salespeople  Really  Nec¬ 
essary?”  as  a  means  of  pointing  out 
that  in  order  to  keep  their  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  necessary  feature  of  retail¬ 
ing,  salespeople  today  must  emphasize 
the  human  features  of  their  jobs  if 
they  are  not  in  many  cases  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  self-serv’ice  and  by  various 
kinds  of  vending  machines.  This 
w'hole  subject  is  a  delicate  one  to 
handle  in  stores,  where  a  challenge  to 
do  better  can  closely  resemble  a  threat. 
However,  if  handled  skillfully,  this 
technique  can  lead  to  a  profitable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  where  the  salesperson  fits 
into  the  retailing  picture  and  what  he 
will  need  to  stay  there.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  several  more  simi¬ 
lar  approaches  to  this  problem  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

5.  If  your  salespeople  are  losing 
more  sales  than  you  think  they  should. 

Probably  most  of  you  have  seen  or 
read  about  the  study  made  under  the 
direction  of  Harrie  F.  Lewis  at  the 
Research  Bureau  of  Retail  Training 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  en¬ 
titled  “Lost  Sales  Opportunities  in 
Retailing.”  Mr.  Lewis  reports  that  for 
every  $100  customers  spend  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  stores  during  a  certain  period, 
these  same  customers  also  shopped  for 
merchandise  costing  $87,  but  finally 
bought  it  elsewhere.  He  has  included 
in  his  article  some  rather  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  sales  opportunities  are 
lost,  which  should  prove  impressive  to 
your  people  if  properly  presented. 
For  example,  he  mentions  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  when  leaving  a  store 
reported  that  they  had  shopped  there 
for  “Pullman  slippers,”  but  that  the 
store  did  not  carry  them.  Yet  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  there  was  a  large 
selection  of  these  slippers  on  hand. 


The  trouble  was  that  some  of  the 
salesjjeople  could  identify  them  only 
as  “folding  slippers,”  and  were  telling 
anyone  who  used  a  different  name  that 
they  had  none  in  stock.  I  am  sure  vou 
can  think  of  numerous  examples  of 
the  same  sort  of  thing.  An  important 
point  here  is  that  examples  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  happened  in  your  own 
store,  or  similar  stores,  are  needed. 
Lost  sales  opportunities  is  a  useful 
theme  only  if  your  people  can  see  or 
hear  about  examples  that  concern 
each  of  them. 

fi.  If  your  salespeople  seem  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  customer  problems  and 
needs.  In  some  of  our  sales  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Prince  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  salespeople 
like  to  s|jend  time  talking  about  their 
customers  and  building  up  in  their 
own  minds  some  picture  of  the  jjecu- 
liar  person  a  customer  is,  they  don’t 
always  have  a  realistic  understanding 
of  how  customers  do  think  and  what 
they  want.  As  an  attempt  to  provide 
some  help  in  this  problem,  we  have 
recently  published  a  manual,  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Retail  Selling,”  in  which  we 
have  printed  statements  by  a  number 
of  store  customers  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  they  regard  to  be  out¬ 
standingly  good  and  outstandingly 
poor  sales  transactions  in  terms  of 
their  own  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  it 
is  usefid  to  have  in  customers’  own 
words  their  reaction  to  various  sales 
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situations  and  that  these  should  be  ol  ^ 
considerable  value  in  helping  sales-  h 
jjeople  to  realize  that  customers  are  I 
not  necessarily  logical  and  not  always 
consistent,  l>ut  that  some  pattern  of 
action  can  be  anticipated  by  studying 
enough  of  them. 

The  six  examples  I  have  used  ol 
common  selling  weaknesses  lend  them¬ 
selves  particularly  well  to  some  tyjje  of 
employee  meeting.  I  know  that  the 
word  “meeting”  brings  forth  a  mixed 
reaction  in  most  of  your  minds.  Some 
of  you  think  of  them  as  horrible  bores 
at  which  salespeople  and  yourselves 
are  exposed  to  some  talk  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  anything  to 
be  said.  To  many  others  of  you  an 
employee  meeting  is  an  opjjortunity 
to  get  together  with  the  people  in 
your  organization  under  pleasant  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  a  chance  to  straight¬ 
en  out  many  of  the  possible  sources  ol 
confusion  and  to  aid  in  building  the  | 
morale  that  a  small  store  needs  and 
can  have.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  any  foolproof  way 
to  conduct  meetings  successfully.  I  do 
know  that  your  meetings  must  have  a 
specific  purpose  and  that  the  message 
it  leaves  for  your  audience  must  be 
practical.  I  think  that  the  suggestions 
1  have  made  about  these  six  kinds  of 
training  weaknesses  meet  these  (juali- 
fications,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
drey  were  adapted  for  your  own  store 
purposes.  j 


Economics  in  Our  Schools 
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both  of  this  and  other  nations— were 
known  to  all  our  state  and  national 
legislators,  we  would  have  much  less 
so-called  experimentation  which  is 
not  really  experimentation  at  all, 
since  the  actions  proposetl  have  been 
failures  wherever  tried. 

What  to  do?  I  think  every  red- 
blooded  .\merican  citizen  who  is  a 
member  of  his  local  school  board,  or 
a  member  of  a  parent-teachers  associ¬ 
ation,  or  a  trustee  of  any  educational 
institution,  should  investigate  the 
views  advocated  by  the  teachers  and 
textbooks.  Similarly  I  believe  he 
should  study  the  type  of  economic  in¬ 
struction  offered  at  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  which  he  attended,  or  which 


may  be  located  in  his  home  communi¬ 
ty.  Also  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
which  are,  in  far  too  many  cases, 
grossly  inadequate. 

This  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  I  favor  putting  a  gag  on 
teachers,  that  I  endorse  any  “thought 
control”  over  educators,  the  burning 
of  “dangerous”  books,  the  selection  of 
faculties  by  big  business,  or  any  other 
restrictions  that  curtail  academic 
freedom.  I  know  that  most  teachers 
are  fair-minded  men  or  women  of 
good  will.  .And  I  am  convinced  that 
more  contacts  and  conversations  be¬ 
tween  them  and  practical  businessmen 
will  help  to  put  more  realism  into 
their  teaching. 
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The  Month’ in  Retailing 

(Cnntiiiiied  from  fyage  •>) 


<'oods  by  Fred  Dilg,  Barker  Bros.,  aiul 
on  ready-to-wear  by  Mrs.  M.  I),  jaek- 
son,  inerthandise  manager,  Roos  Bros. 

F’.  fudson  .Shiirtz,  viee  president  ol 
the  Broadway  Department  Store,  is 
(hairman  of  the  convention  commit¬ 
tee  for  ilie  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
and  Louis  .\.  Banks,  display  director 
of  rhe  White  House,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Visual  Merchandising  plans. 

Staff  Additions.  John  j.  Roberts  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Controllers’ 
C>ongress  of  NRDGA,  to  head  its  new 
Taxation  Department.  A  Harvard 
l^w  School  graduate,  he  has  served  as 
counsel  to  two  New  York  State  com¬ 
missions,  and  also  specialized  in  fed¬ 
eral  tax  matters.  .  .  .  Leonard  Rovins, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Employee 
Relations  Service  of  NRDGA,  has 
l)een  appointed  Association  counsel  as 
well.  Rovins.  a  lieutenant  colonel  of 
infantry  in  World  War  II,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  in 
19S7. 

April  NRDGA  Meetings.  The  first 
19,50  meeting  of  the  .Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  will  be  held  April  11,  ut  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  This  will 
l)e  a  two  session,  afternoon  and  dinner 
meeting  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  fall  business  picture. 

The  Traffic  Group  holds  its  An¬ 
nual  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  .\pril 
17-20  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  ideas  to  retime  transpor¬ 
tation  expenses. 

The  “Brass  Tacks”  Convention  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division  will 
meet  in  Chicago,  .\pril  19-21  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Program  will  feature 
a  discussion  of  the  Division’s  exj)ense 
analysis  of  credit  department  costs. 

STORES 

Brighter  Nights  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Few 

retail  areas  have  been  able  to  claim 
such  close-knit  opposition  to  night 
openings  as  that  furnished  by  the 
block  of  stores  on  New  York’s  upper 
Fifth  Avenue.  Lately,  however,  there 
have  been  signs  that  the  anti-night 
front  in  this  area  was  having  difficidty 
keeping  its  team  in  line.  Late  last 
year,  Saks-Fifth  caused  some  high  class 
consternation  among  its  fellow  retail¬ 
ers  when  it  instituted  a  plan  for  regu¬ 


lar  Thursday  night  o|K*uings.  But 
.Saks  was  forced  to  go  its  night  open¬ 
ing  way  alone  until  this  month  when 
a  new  break  in  the  opposition  ranks 
was  reported.  In  response  to  some 
strong  customer  demand,  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  X:  Co.,  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  lining  up  with  .Saks  in  doing 
'Thursday  night  business.  .Meanwhile 
.Saks  was  using  its  customers'  leaction 
to  night  openings  as  the  basis  for  an 
advertising  campaign. 

No  Selling  Secrets.  .Vt  Alacy’s,  New 
York,  sales  clerks  are  now  asked  t(» 
swap  their  selling  know-how  with 
each  other  and  with  management  in 
a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  em¬ 
ployee-management  meetings.  Aim  is 
to  improve  store-wide  selling  methods 
by  {jooling  individual  .sales  techniques. 

It  is  .\Iac7’s  new  Sales  Promotion  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Selling  Personnel  and  it  in¬ 
volves  weekly  conferences  between 
small  groups  of  crack  sales  clerks  and 
Macy’s  top  merchandisers.  In  these 
roundtable  meetings,  the  salespeople 
are  encouraged  to  reveal  their  most 
successfid  methods  of  handling  cus¬ 
tomers.  Prizes  are  awariled  for  the 
best  techniques  suggested,  and  em¬ 
ployees  who  participate  are  awarded 
membership  on  the  store’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  committee.  To  drum  up  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  program,  .Macy’s  is 
running  a  series  of  silver  dollar  shop¬ 
pings  and  other  selling  contests. 

On  the  executive  level,  selling  serv¬ 
ice  supervisors  participate  by  absorb¬ 
ing  the  techniques  contributed  by  the 
sales  force  and  by  passing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  on  to  the  salespeople  in  their  di¬ 
visions.  The  plan  also  calls  for  mer¬ 
chandise  vice  presidents  to  work  with 
their  buyers  in  developing  a  regular 
How  of  product  information  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  wealth  of  new  sales  clerk 
knowledge  which  the  program  will 
make  available. 

More  Words  for  the  Silent  Salesmen. 

Hearn’s,  New  York,  last  month  took 
space  in  .Manhattan  dailies  to  tell  the 
public  about  its  new  signing  system 
which  is  designed  to  provide  custom¬ 
ers  with  more  specific  merchandise  in¬ 
formation.  The  14  th  Street  store  ad¬ 
vertised  the  addition  of  “10,000  Silent 
Salesmen,”  meaning  its  new  sign  hold¬ 
ers  which  carry  a  single  sign  bearing  at 
least  three  im|X)rtant  selling  facts 


about  the  goods  on  display.  To  insuie 
that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  in¬ 
formation  ])ossibilities  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  store  requires  its  buyers  to 
furnish  the  sign  shop  with  more  com¬ 
plete  facts  on  all  products  and  makes 
it  mandatory  that  every  sign  prepared 
by  the  shop  must  carry  at  least  three 
|>ertinent  facts  about  the  merchandise. 

Practical  Valentine.  To  hold  down 
absenteeism  in  its  new  Cleveland  store, 
l-ine  Bryant  has  equipjred  employee 
dressing  rooms  with  dispensers  loaded 
with  anti-histamine  cold  tablets  lot 
free  use  of  its  personnel.  Last  month, 
with  the  store  opening  falling  on 
V^alentine’s  Day,  a  novel  V'alentine  was 
ilistributed  to  several  thousands  ol 
opening  day  shopjjers  to  publicize  the 
store’s  colli  control  plan.  In  a  pink 
Valentine  envelope  Bryant  patrons 
found  two  Inhiston  cold  tablets  and  a 
reminder  of  how'  the  store’s  employees 
guarded  against  lolds  for  the  custom¬ 
ers’  shopping  safety.  Perfect  weather 
conditions  prevailed  for  the  Valentine 
frromotion,  as  Cleveland  exjrerienced 
one  of  the  rawest,  wettest  and  coldest 
days  of  the  year.  The  cold  prevention 
plan  has  also  been  installed  in  Lane 
Bryant  stores  in  Chicago  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Brooks  Brother,  .\nother  of  New 
York’s  lop  night  retailers  of  men’s 
wear  joined  Brooks  Brothers  in  the 
Julius  Ciarfinckel  family  last  month 
when  the  W’ashington  firm  announced 
the  acquisition  of  controlling  interest 
in  the  X.  De  Pinna  Co.  To  run  its 
new  Fifth  .\venue  ofreration,  (iar- 
finckel  nameil  John  C.  Wood,  Brooks 
president,  who  will  retain  that  post  in 
addition  to  his  De  Pinna  presidency. 

Top  Management  Changes.  Faced 
with  need  for  widening  the  top  rung 
of  its  executive  set  up,  .\llied  Stores 
last  month  made  B.  Earl  Puckett 
i  hairman  of  its  board  of  ilirectors  and 
moved  Charles  E.  .McCarthy  to  Puck¬ 
ett’s  presidential  post.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Puckett  retains  duties  as  Allied’s 
top  executive  under  a  by-law  change 
which  specifies  that  the  chairman  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  With  an  eye  to  relieving  him  ol 
some  of  his  pyramiding  top  level  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  board  specified  that 
chairman  and  president  will  now  have 
joint  executive  responsibilities.  Also 
figuring  in  the  change  was  W.  Earl 
.McCormick,  Allied  vice  president  who 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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DESIGN 
FOR  A 
SUBURBAN 
STORE 


The  building  is  raised  on  columns,  space  beneath  extending  the  parking 
area.  Truck  ramp  leads  directly  into  second  floor  resen>e  stock  area. 


sui>url)an  store,  lo  which  the  shopjxT  comes  hy 
^  automobile,  poses  a  s|)ecial  problem— the  need  lot 
parking  space,  which  has  been  estimated  at  three  times 
the  amount  of  indoor  selling  space.  That  sends  the  cost 
of  the  store  site  soaring.  .Milliron’s  Westchester  store  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Macy’s-jamaica  in  New  York  have 
found  their  solution  in  rooftop  parking,  .\nother  “verti¬ 
cal”  approach  to  the  problem  is  the  two-tiered  parking 
structure  of  \VMeboldt’s  new  store  in  Evanston.  Now  on 
display  at  the  New  ^’ork  office  of  architects  Ketchum,  (iina 
&  Sharp  is  a  model  which  offers  a  new  solution.  Eheir 
proposed  suburban  store  is  up  on  stilts,  so  that  a  portion 
(20  per  cent)  of  the  total  parking  space  is  a  covered  area 
actually  under  the  building.  The  architects  say  that  a 
2.')  |)er  cent  saving  in  land  cost  results. 

The  uiulercover  parking  area  provides  space  tor  120 
cars.  I'he  shopjK*r  leaves  her  car  and  walks  (past  free¬ 
standing  display  windows)  to  an  Escalator  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  one  entrance  to  the  sales  floor.  Between  the 
ground  level  parking  space  and  the  sales  flcxjr  above  is 
the  stock  floor,  which  also  houses  the  store’s  service  facili¬ 
ties  and  administrative  offices.  Cirouped  around  the 
Escalator  on  this  intermediate  floor  are  the  credit  office 
and  repair  departments,  l)udget  selling  departments  and 
lounges.  1  hese  screen  from  the  customer’s  view  a  reserve 
stcxk  setup  which  is  cjuite  as  revolutionary  as  the  under- 
store  parking  area.  Merchandise  is  unloaded  directly 
onto  the  stock  floor  from  trucks  which  drive  up  a  ramp 
lo  the  second  floor  level,  ten  feet  above  grade.  Fork  lift 


trucks  distrifnite  the  merchandise  into  storage  areas 
which  are  placed  directly  below  the  departments  they 
serve  on  the  sales  flcxtr  above.  .Mechanical  dumbwaiters 
carry  the  goods  up  to  the  department  as  needed.  No 
elevators  are  required,  and  there  is  no  horizontal  stcKk 
movement  on  the  selling  flcxir.  The  floor  of  the  selling 
area  is  constructed  of  removable  concrete  panels,  so  that 
dumbwaiter  locations  can  be  changed  as  required. 

On  the  selling  floor,  there  are  no  columns— a  long  span 
of  160  feet  allows  utmost  flexibility  for  department  lay¬ 
out,  and  complete  visibility  from  the  Escalator  entrance 
at  the  center  of  the  flcxjr.  Ehe  exterior  walls  of  the  store 
are  made  of  stainless  steel  panels.  These  are  removable, 
and  interchangeal)le  with  windows.  .Any  department  that 
needs  daylight  for  selling  can  have  it,  and  departments 
can  be  shifted  around  at  any  time,  swapping  walls  for 
windows  when  necessary. 

Direct  Iv  oH  the  covered  parking  space  on  the  ground 
floor  level  is  a  restaurant  which  can  Ik*  kept  open  for 
dinner  service  after  store  closing  hours,  with  a  better 
c  hance  of  l)eing  a  profitable  o|K*ration.  .\lso  at  ground 
level  is  a  service  station,  and  an  uncovered  parking  area 
large  enough  to  accommcxlate  770  more  cars.  This  allows 
for  peak  shopping  traffic  on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The 
parking  areas,  under  the  store  and  outside,  utilize  Of) 
jK*r  cent  of  the  site. 

Ketchum,  (iina  &  Sharp  figure  that  their  mcxlel  sulnn- 
ban  store  would  cost  S14  a  square  fcx)t  to  construct,  in¬ 
cluding  S2.H0  a  scpiare  foot  for  air  conditioning. 


Sketch  shows  placement  of  resen>e  stock  area  on  intermediate  floor  level.  Each  selling  department  (upper  floor)  has  its  cor¬ 
responding  stock  area  directly  beneath  it  on  the  floor  below,  and  merchandise  is  delivered  as  required  by  dumbwaiter. 
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BEST  NEWSPAPER 


First  Prize  Winners 
Institutional 


Entries  in  tins  year’s  contest  to 
pick  the  100  best  retail  newspaper 
atlvertiseinents  of  1949  again  rellectetl 
the  grotv’ing  trentl  toward  the  use  of 
color  by  both  large  and  small  volume 
stores.  According  to  the  report  of 
NRDG.Vs  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
which  annually  conducts  this  contest, 
more  color  ads  than  ever  before  turned 
up  among  the  contest  entries,  and 
again  this  year  a  special  set  of  awards 
were  made  to  stores  excelling  in  the 
use  of  color.  The  prize  winning  list 
by  volume  classification  follows: 

Class  C  (over  $5  million  volume 
group).  Institutional  advertising;  First 
prize.  The  Hecht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Second  prizes,  LaSalle  8: 
Koch,  Toledo  and  Filene’s,  Boston; 
Third  prize,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Merchandise  advertising;  First 
prize,  LaSalle  &  Koch;  Second  prize, 
Kresge,  Newark:  Third  prize,  Sage- 
.\llen,  Hartford. 

Class  B  (52-5  million  volume  group). 
Institutional:  First  prize,  Sattler’s, 
Buffalo;  Second  prize.  Ball  Stores, 


Muncie,  Indiana;  Third  prize,  Eng¬ 
land  Brothers,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mer- 
(handise:  First  prize,  Trask,  Prescott 
8:  Richardson  Company,  Erie,  Pa.; 
Second  prize.  The  Bing  Company, 
Cleveland;  Third  prize.  Hart’s,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Class  A  (Up  to  S2  million  volume 
group)  Institutional:  First  prize,  Roy¬ 
er’s,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Second  prize, 
Kaufman’s,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Third 
prize.  The  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.  Merchandise;  First  jirize, 
McCann’s,  Inc.,  Torrington,  Conn.; 
Second  prize,  J.  P.  Allen,  .Atlanta: 
Third  prize.  The  John  Bressmer  Co., 
Springfield.  Ill. 


Special  awards  for  color  advertise¬ 
ments:  First  prize.  The  Broadway, 
Los  .Angeles;  Second  and  Third  prizes, 
Joseph  .Magnin,  San  Francisco. 


Honorable  mention  for  chain  store 
advertisements:  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  Chicago;  W.  T.  Grant  Company. 
New  York. 
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P'XIKIl-s  ill  this  MMi  s  lo 

|)i(k  till-  100  l)tst  ictail  new ^|KllK■l 
.nl\i  i tiNenii'iits  ol  lOlO  .n^ain  lelleited 
tin-  iiiouiii!;  tieiul  toward  tlie  use  ol 
loloi  1»\  l)otli  lai<;e  aiul  Miiall  \olumo 
Ntoies.  Aiioidiii”  to  the  lepoit  ol 
NRl)(iA'>.  Sales  I'lotnotion  Dixisioii. 
wliith  aiiiin.dlv  toiuliuts  tliis  eontest. 
inoie  loloi  ads  than  e\ei  l)etoie  turned 
n|)  ainon‘4  tlie  eontest  entiies.  anil 
attain  this  \ear  a  speiial  set  ol  awards 
were  made  to  stotes  exiellin^  in  tlie 
iisf  ol  eoloi .  rite  |)i  i/e  w  innintt 
h\  vohnne  i  lassiliiation  lollows; 

(  lass  (’,  (over  Sa  million  volume 
,t;ron[)).  Institutional  aiheitisint;:  Kiist 
|)ii/e.  rite  lleeht  (iompain,  Washini; 
ton.  1).  ('..;  Seeonil  prizes,  L.iSalle  S: 
Koeh.  I'oledo  and  Kilene’s.  Boston. 
I  hiril  pii/e.  (.imhel  Bros..  Philadel 
phia.  Merehandise  ailveriising:  First 
prize.  LaSalle  S:  Koeh;  .Seeonil  prize. 
Kresi>e,  Xe'wark;  1  hird  prize,  Sa^e 
Allen,  llartlorel. 

(llass  B  (S'J  a  million  vohnne  t;i(»np) 
Institutional:  First  prize,  Sattler's. 
Bn  Halo;  .Seeonil  prize.  B.ill  Stotes, 


\lnniie.  Inih.ina.  Fhiid  prize.  Fit” 
l.md  Biotheis,  Pittsfield.  M.iss.  Mei- 
ih.indise:  First  piize,  Fi.tsk.  Presiott 
V  Riih.irdson  (;omp;in\.  Fiie.  Pa  . 
Seiond  piize.  1  he  Bintt  (.omp.im. 
Llexel.ind.  I  hiiil  prize.  Il.nt's.  S.in 
|ose,  ('.alii. 

(H.iss  .V  (I'p  to  S2  million  vohnne 
ttronp)  lnstitntion.il:  First  prize.  Rov 
el  s.  (.teenslntn4.  Pa.:  Seeonil  prize. 
K.inlman's.  rniontown.  P;i.;  Fhitd 
prize.  Fhe  \\  .  W.  Mertz  (.o..  Forrint; 
ton.  Conn.  Merehandise;  First  ptize. 
.\le(;;itin’s,  Ine..  Forrite.>ton.  Conn 
Seeonil  prize.  ).  P.  .Mien.  .Vtlant.i 
Fhiril  prize.  Fhe  [ohn  Bressinet  (  o.. 
Spriititlield.  111. 

Spe'iial  aw.irds  tor  eolor  adveitisi 
ttieius:  First  prize,  Fhe  Broadwav. 
l.os  .\ni;eles;  Seeonil  and  Fhiril  prizi'. 
joseph  .Mai;nin.  San  Franeiseo. 

Honorahle  mention  lor  ehain  stoii 
ailvei  tisettients;  Se.irs.  Roehnik  .ind 
('o.,  (diiiatio;  \\  F  (irant  Compaiiv 
New  \ Drk 
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iHJionies  group  manager  of  a  block  of 
Allied  stores  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
which  were  formerly  supervised  by 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Sig  Schlesinger,  Wil¬ 
liam  .Aisenberg  and  Russell  Brown  of 
Allied  Purchasing  Corp.  assume  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  responsibilities  for  the 
firm’s  central  buying  office  and  mer¬ 
chandising  organization.  In  another 
Allied  executive  switch,  Kenneth 
Brett,  who  has  been  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Pomeroy’s,  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  becomes  managing  director  of 
Joslin’s,  Malden,  Mass. 

At  Bonwit  Teller’s,  New’  York,  Roy 
Rudolph,  after  three  years  as  presi¬ 
dent,  resigned  to  join  S.  Augstein  & 
Co.,  sportswear  manufacturers.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Rudolph  as  Bonwit’s  presi¬ 
dent  was  Walter  Moving  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Moving  Corp.,  parent 
organization  for  Bonw’it  Teller,  John 
David  and  Anson- Jones  stores. 

In  San  Francisco,  Jack  M.  Mughes 
heard  the  call  of  his  Texas  homeland, 
resigned  as  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
manager  of  The  White  Mouse  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Dallas  and  a  new  business 
connection.  Mughes  is  one  of 
NRDGA’s  most  active  members,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group  and  now’  its  chairman  at 
large.  Succeeding  him  at  The  White 
Mouse  is  Thalbert  Duncan,  who 
moves  there  from  a  position  as  general 
manager  of  M.  P.  .Selman  &  Co.,  Ix>uis- 
ville. 

.Another  West  Coast  store  to  make 
changes  in  its  top  management  roster 
was  the  T.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  where  Stew’art  K.  Widdess  re¬ 
signed  as  president  and  was  succeeded 
by  Edw’ard  R.  Valentine.  The  new 
president  is  a  grandson  of  Robinson’s 
founder  and  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  store’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Self-Service  Fashions.  With  a  ma¬ 
jor  application  of  the  supermarket 
technique  to  apparel  merchandising. 
Mens  &  Kelly,  Buffalo,  last  month 
opened  a  serve-yourself  fashion  base¬ 
ment  for  coats,  dresses,  sportswear, 
millinery,  suits,  accessories  and  foun¬ 
dations.  Except  for  a  skeleton  sales- 
torce  and  fitters  for  foundation  items, 
customers  in  the  new  section  make 
their  own  selections  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Merchandise  is  then  carried  to 
one  of  four  check  out  wrapping  and 


paying  stations. 

On  the  Square  in  Newark.  From 
Newark,  N.  J.  came  a  report  of 
new  activity  by  an  old  hand  at  mer¬ 
chandising  bargains  in  ready-to-wear. 
There  S.  Klein  opened  a  prettied-up 
version  of  its  14th  Street,  New  York, 
operation  in  the  heart  of  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area.  Employing  the 
standard  Klein  technique  of  exciting 
consumers  with  bargain  filled  pages  in 
the  Sunday  papers,  the  new  store  cele¬ 
brated  its  first  excursion  outside  its 
own  14th  Street  baliwick  by  drawing 
an  ofiening  day  mob  the  like  of  which 
Newark  has  seldom  seen.  The  new 
Klein  operation  will  follow  closely  the 
pattern  employed  in  the  New  York 
store:  sharing  the  same  merchandise 
offerings;  employing  the  same  general 
system  of  big  assortments  on  jam- 
packed  racks  and  shelves,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  self-service  and  full-scale -use  of 
checkout  cash  and  wrapping  desks. 

To  handle  the  big  assortments  in 
its  self-service  operation,  Klein’s  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  American  Fixture 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for 
the  largest  single  installation  of  gar¬ 
ment  racks  ever  made  in  a  store  in  the 
United  States— more  than  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  racks  with  a  capacity 
of  a  quarter-million  dresses.  An  addi¬ 
tional  wall  tubing  installation  handles 
200,000  dresses.  The  garment  racks  are 
adjustable  to  hold  all  sizes  frpm  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  to  adult  evening  gowns 
and  with  them  whole  departments  can 
be  converted  for  sale  purposes  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  display  equipment. 

Holland  Fair  at  Gimbels.  A  complete 
line  of  Dutch  manufactured  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  will  be  shown  by 
Gimbels  Philadelphia  May  5  to  June 
3  at  its  Molland  Fair,  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  wtih  the  Netherlands  Trade 
Commission.  Dutch  officials  plan  to 
move  the  exhibit  to  other  American 
cities  after  the  Gimbel  showing  as  part 
of  a  broad  program  planned  by  the 
Netherlands  government  to  make  that 
country  self  sustaining  dollar-wise. 

Early  this  year,  Arthur  C.  Kauf- 
mann,  executive  head  of  Gimbels,  and 
David  Arons,  publicity  director,  made 
an  extended  tour  of  Molland  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Dutch  government. 
While  there  the  Gimbel  executives 
visited  the  inifrortant  department 


stores  to  see  what  the  Netherlands  in¬ 
dustries  could  export  to  the  U.  S. 
They  reported  finding  a  surprisingly 
large  variety  of  excellent  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  available  in  the  Dutch  mar¬ 
ket.  As  a  result  of  this  trip,  work  was 
begun  on  the  Molland  Fair  plan 
which  is  to  bring  a  full-scale  showing 
of  Dutch  merchandise  to  Gimbels  and 
other  leading  U.  S.  department  stores. 

The  exhibit  will  be  packaged  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  merchandise  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Philadelphia  store.  Mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  sold  in  individual  de¬ 
partments  at  Gimbels  in  support  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  arranged  for 
through  American  representatives  of 
Dutch  firms  by  the  Gimbel  merchan¬ 
dising  staff.  Trade  Commission  offi¬ 
cials  have  urged  importers  to  contact 
G.  A.  Gidley,  general  merchandising 
manager  at  the  Philadelphia  store  and 
to  invite  prospective  customers  to  the 
Gimbel  exhibit  to  see  Dutch  products 
attractively  displayed.  In  sponsoring 
the  traveling  exhibit  the  Dutch  see  a 
big  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  their  merchan¬ 
dise  and  to  test  the  best  merchandising 
approach  for  the  products  they  have 
to  sell  in  this  country. 

New  Buyer  Pay  Plan  at  Macy's.  In 

many  stores  of  R.  H.  Macy’s,  a  new 
method  of  paying  buyers  w'as  put  into 
effect  last  month  in  a  limited  numl)ei 
of  departments.  The  new  system  puts 
buyers  on  a  straight  salary  basis,  elim¬ 
inating  bonus  payments  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  favored  by  both  the  store  and 
the  buyers.  According  to  Macy  officials 
the  new’  salary  arrangements  were  in¬ 
stituted  to  furnish  a  more  accurate 
gauge  of  individual  executive  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  store’s  figures. 

Customer  Service.  .A  different  sort  of 
payroll  story  came  from  Blooming- 
dale’s  where  one  of  the  store’s  custom¬ 
er  services  was  used  to  pull  off  a  pay¬ 
roll  robbery  that  netted  the  bandits  an 
almost  worthless  haul  of  1 14,000  in 
checks.  The  store  operates  a  limou¬ 
sine  service  between  its  main  Man¬ 
hattan  store  and  the  Fresh  Meadow 
branch  for  the  convenience  of  custom¬ 
ers.  One  day  last  month,  two  “cus¬ 
tomers”  boarded  the  car  at  New  York 
for  the  trip  to  Fresh  Meadow.  Also 
aboard  was  a  payroll  messenger  who 
carried  a  bundle  of  pay  checks  for  the 
staff  of  the  Fresh  Aleadow'  branch 
store.  En  route,  one  of  the  “customer” 
riders  complained  of  illness  and  asked 
the  driver  to  halt.  As  the  limousine 
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Raymond  H.  Fogler,  president  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  receh>ing  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry  award  made  in  recognition  of  the  chain’s  nation-wide  Plastics  Fair  promotion. 
Left  to  right:  J.  Luther  Knies,  Grant’s  director  of  merchandising;  Wm.  T.  Cruse,  ex¬ 
ecutive  lice  president  of  the  SPI,  making  the  presentation;  Mr.  Fogler,  and  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  president  of  the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association. 


I  pulled  to  the  curb,  the  second  “cus- 
E  tomei”  produced  an  automatic,  re¬ 
lieved  the  messenger  of  his  payroll. 

^  The  two  “customers"  then  took  pos- 

I  session  of  the  limousine  and  fled.  Lat- 

l|  er  the  car  was  found  on  a  nearby 

3  street  a  scant  five  blocks  from  the  scene 

of  the  holdup. 

Beauty  Program  for  Mental  Patients. 

Last  (diristmas,  at  a  party  staged  by 
S  .\braham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  for  the 
I  mental  patients  of  Kings  County  Hos- 

I  pital,  women  guests  were  presented 
i  with  cosmetic  gifts.  One  of  the  doc- 

II  tors  who  attended  the  party  noted  the 

I:  changed  attitude  of  one  woman  with 

a  manic-depressive  psychosis,  who  had 
cried  continuously  for  weeks.  When 
she  received  her  gift,  she  smiled  over 
it  and  almost  immediately  started  to 
use  the  lipstick.  To  the  doctor  her 
actions  indicated  some  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  interests. 

When  A  &  S  heard  more  about  this 
“return  to  normal  interests"  and  the 
importance  the  doctors  attach  to  it, 
they  sought  permission  of  hospital  au- 
i  thorities  to  stage  beauty  demonstra- 
%  tions  once  a  month  in  the  hospital 
I  gymnasium  for  the  women  patients. 
I  The  hospital,  which  has  achieved  a 
record  high  percentage  of  recoveries 
with  the  use  of  advanced  theories  and 
therapeutic  practices,  quickly  gave  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  proposal. 

At  the  first  class  75  women  psy¬ 
chiatric  patients  were  carried  through 
a  routine  of  simple  beauty  manipula¬ 
tions  by  Elizabeth  Arden  experts. 
Long  tables  had  been  set  up  with  cos¬ 
metic  products,  and  the  tlemonstra- 
tions  began  with  cleansing,  stimula- 
■  tion  and  powdering  routines.  Another 
^  expert  led  the  women  through  a  ser- 
I  ies  of  exercises  to  effect  good  posture. 
*  Finally,  scalp  and  hair  exercises  were 
*'■  shown  and  a  gift  brush  presented  to 
each  woman  who  demonstrated  the 
i;  correct  brushing  method.  .\t  the  end 
{  of  the  clinic  the  patients  were  given 
I  enough  cosmetics  to  last  for  a  month. 
I  Hospital  officials  are  expecting  no 
!■  miracles  from  the  A  &  S  clinics,  but 
i  they  stress  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
i  ments  would  produce  results  of  per- 
I  manent  value  if  they  as  much  as  in- 
3  fluenced  the  patients  to  practice  daily 
beauty  care  of  a  simple  kind.  Wheth¬ 
er  highly  successful  or  not  the  effort 
of  Abraham  &  Straus  to  help  the  men¬ 
tally  ill  patients  focus  on  a  normal 
j  woman’s  interests  was  due  for  strong 
j  approval  from  medical  and  civic  au- 
f  thorities. 


Home-Grown  Fixtures.  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer’s  first  exjreriment  with  branch 
store  operation  got  under  way  this 
month  when  the  Kansas  City  store 
opened  a  new  three  story  suburban 
outlet.  While  the  new  unit  at  the 
present  time  concentrates  on  women’s 
ready-to-wear,  plans  call  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  additional  space  which 
will  more  than  doidile  the  size  of  the 
present  plant  and  allow  its  expansion 
to  full  department  store  size. 

One  of  the  biggest  features  in  the 
new  store  are  the  fixtures  which  were 
designed  by  A.  R.  W'allace,  Emery, 
Bird,  Thayer  building  superintendent 
and  which  in  the  main  were  construct¬ 
ed  l)y  the  store’s  own  workers.  Wal¬ 
lace  also  designed  an  annex  for  the 
branch  store,  as  well  as  the  interiors 
and  acted  as  general  contractor  on  the 
l)uilding  project.  Wallace’s  fixtures 
are  an  eye-catching  collection,  among 
them  ojjen-end  stock  racks  in  the 
ready-to-wear  departments;  double 
duty  sweater  and  skirt  cases  fitted  on 
one  side  with  shelves  and  on  the  other 
with  racks.  Branch  manager  of  the 
new  store  is  A.  B.  Cannon  who  was 
merchandise  manager  of  the  main 
store’s  basement  division. 

Plastics  Fair.  I'his  month,  in  their 
482  stores,  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  spon¬ 
sored  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  in¬ 
tensive  sales  and  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  attempted  on  the  retail 
level  to  promote  the  sales  of  plastic 
products.  This  was  their  Plastics  Fair, 
an  idea  that  originated  with  J.  Luther 
Knies,  Grant’s  director  of  merchandis¬ 


ing,  and  which  was  develo|>ed  with 
the  cooperation  of  plastics  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry. 

In  the  week-long  promotion,  the 
stores  featured  plastics  products  in  all 
window  and  interior  displays;  all  em¬ 
ployees  plugged  the  promotion  by 
wearing  plastic  badges  suggesting  a 
variety  of  available  products,  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  efforts  for  the 
entire  chain  were  largely  devoted  to 
promoting  the  Fair.  Manufacturers’ 
exhibits  in  the  stores  illustrated  the 
various  steps  involved  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plastic  items.  Other  contribu¬ 
tions  by  manufacturers  to  the  program 
were  booklets  aiul  Itrochures  describ¬ 
ing  the  manufacture,  characteristics 
and  quality  stamlards  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

That  the  plastics  industry  attached 
great  importance  to  the  big  Grant 
promotion  was  shown  when  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Plastics  Industry  sponsored 
a  testimonial  luncheon  in  New  York 
on  the  eve  of  the  Fair’s  opening. 
.\t  this  luncheon  Raymond  H.  Fogler, 
Grant  president,  was  presented  with  a 
plastic  plaque  in  recognition  of  his 
company’s  effort  in  bringing  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  products  to  the  attention  of 
the  consumer. 

Fox  Lines  Up  New  Fur  Outlets.  Around 
the  New  York  area,  one  of  the  most 
familiar  names  in  furs  is  that  of  1.  J. 
Fox-Fifth  Avenue.  Last  month  the 
company  was  ready  with  a  plan  for 
spreading  its  fur  fame  to  all  corners  of 
the  nation.  This  plan  called  for  a  sys- 
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tern  of  franchises  to  established  retail 
stores  to  handle  furs  bearing  the  Fox 
label.  Backing  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  would  be  a  large-scale  program  of 
consumer  advertising  plugging  the 
Fox  name.  The  Fifth  Avenue  store  is 
also  in  the  process  of  expanding  its 
ready-to-w’ear  departments,  aiming  to 
make  its  apparel  lines  as  well-known 
in  the  consumer  market  as  its  fur 
products.  To  help  push  this  double- 
barreled  expansion  program  Fox  has 
brought  in  George  W.  Aaron,  former¬ 
ly  vice  president  and  controller  of 
Hearn  Department  Stores,  who  as 
controller  will  be  responsible  for  a 
large  share  of  the  expanded  opera¬ 
tion. 

Baltimore  Stores  Lump  Shipments. 

Fifteen  Baltimore  department  stores 
last  month  agreed  on  a  plan  for  con¬ 
solidating  their  incoming  shipments 
of  merchandise  from  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Goods  will  be  brought  in  by 
truck.  Under  the  plan  approved  by 
the  local  traffic  group,  each  store  will 
decide  which  types  of  merchandise  it 
will  have  delivered  by  the  new'  system 
of  consolidation. 

Manufacturers  Share  Hecht's  TV  Show. 

For  those  retailers  who  find  large- 
scale  use  of  television  advertising  pro¬ 
hibitively  costly.  The  Hecht  Co.  this 
month  had  an  answer.  For  its  W^ash- 
ington  and  Baltimore  stores,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  scheduled  a  series  of  hour- 
long  afternoon  broadcasts,  Monday 
through  Friday.  The  cost  for  the  first 
year  was  estimated  at  $200,000  but 
half  of  it  w'ould  be  paid  by  co-sponsor^ 
ing  manufacturers.  If  Hecht’s  plan 
went  according  to  schedule,  65  manu¬ 
facturers  representing  all  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  handled  by  the 
store  would  participate  in  the  broad¬ 
casts.  Each  broadcast  would  be  split 
into  15-minute  sections  and  four  non¬ 
competing  resources  would  participate 
at  a  cost  of  $100  each.  Format  will  be 
that  of  a  shopper’s  special,  using  the 
informal  approach,  and  offering  the 
audience  a  diet  of  contests  and  give¬ 
aways. 

Test  Co-Op  TV  for  Stores.  An  even 
more  elaborate  programming  idea  for 
joint  store-manufacturer  sponsorship 
of  a  television  show  was  being  tested 
this  month  on  a  two-city  net  work  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
test  involves  a  noon-time,  weekly  half- 
hour  broadcast  of  the  chatty,  informal 
type.  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
and  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 


ton,  together  with  a  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  are  s[x)nsoring  the  show  for 
the  six-week  trial  period.  If  the  idea 
proves  effective  from  an  audience  pull¬ 
ing  and  promotional  standpoint,  plans 
call  for  the  development  of  the  show 
into  a  nationwide  broadcast  to  be 
sponsored  by  non-competing  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  their  suppliers. 

Women  and  Children  First.  In  an 

effort  to  make  its  fashion  departments 
among  the  strongest  in  the  store, 
Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  has  earmarked  a 
fat  chunk  of  its  modernization  fund 
for  the  renovation  and  enlargement  of 
its  women’s  and  children’s  depart¬ 
ments.  These  departments  are  now 
being  concentrated  on  a  new  second 
floor  which  is  to  be  a  series  of  indi¬ 
vidual  fashion  shops.  A  modern,  new 
perimeter  system  of  receiving  and 
marking  rooms  goes  with  the  new 
fashion  layout.  Incoming  merchandise 
will  be  sent  directly  to  the  floor’s 
central  stock  room,  then  to  forward 
stock.  Other  service  facilities  will  in¬ 
clude  a  centrally  located  alteration 
workroom,  flexible  fitting  rooms  to 
permit  adjustment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  peak  periods,  a  fur  storage  vault 
and  a  new  meeting  room  for  the 
store’s  teen  club.  The  design  and  dec¬ 
oration  is  the  work  of  Peter  Copeland 
Associates,  while  the  construction 
work  is  being  done  by  Namm’s  own 
staff  of  workmen. 

Roof-Top  Air  Conditioning.  .\s  part  of 
its  $2  million  modernization  program, 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  this  month 
was  installing  a  central  station  air 
conditioning  system  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  type  installed  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Proudest  boast  of  the  Car¬ 
rier  Corporation  which  manufactured 
and  installed  the  new  system,  is  that  it 
does  not  take  up  a  single  square  foot 
of  existing  floor  space  in  sales,  storage 
or  business  office  area.  All  air-condi¬ 
tioning  machinery,  which  includes  re¬ 
frigeration  machines,  dehumidifying 
apparatus,  filters  and  fans,  is  located 
in  a  new  penthouse  plant  on  the  roof 
of  the  store. 

A  system  of  small,  streamlined  ducts 
which  blend  into  existing  ceiling  con¬ 
struction  feed  the  conditioned  air  to 
the  individual  departments.  The  size 
of  these  ducts  eliminates  the  need  for 
altering  existing  location  of  lights  or 
sprinkler  heads.  Outlets  are  adjust¬ 
able  to  provide  any  required  air 
quantity  to  meet  shifting  loads.  Air  is 
supplied  to  the  individual  floors 


through  four  elevator  shafts.  These 
have  been  made  available  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  high  speed  elevators 
as  part  of  the  store’s  modernization 
program. 

The  new  electronic  elevator  system 
which  Otis  is  installing  for  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  will  replace  16  present  passen¬ 
ger  elevators  with  a  12-car  high  speed 
system  which  will  handle  more  passen¬ 
gers.  Elevators  will  be  automatically 
scheduled,  coordinated  and  dispatched 
by  electronics.  Starters  will  be  able  to 
gear  elevator  schedules  to  any  one  of 
six  basic  traffic  flow  patterns  exjieri- 
enced  at  various  periods  during  the 
store  day.  When  the  pattern  changes, 
a  simple  dial  adjustment  alters  the 
schedule  so  that  a  car  will  be  seldom 
more  than  30  seconds  away  from  land¬ 
ing  and  that  no  passenger  need  wait 
more  than  a  minute  for  a  car. 

Lakeside  Emporium.  The  first  decen¬ 
tralized  branch  of  any  major  San 
Francisco  store  will  be  constructed  by 
The  Emporium  as  part  of  a  new  $30 
million  Lakeside  shopping  center 
planned  for  the  suburban  Golden 
Gate  area.  As  designed  by  Wurdeman 
and  Becket,  the  architects  who  fash¬ 
ioned  Bullock’s  Pasadena  and  Ohi- 
back’s  Los  Angeles  stores,  the  new 
Emporium  will  be  a  three-story  de¬ 
partment  store,  scientifically  engi¬ 
neered  for  customer  convenience  and 
geared  to  serve  a  community  of  400,- 
000.  Special  features  of  the  store  will 
lie  a  nursery  for  shoppers’  children, 
and  an  auditorium  which  will  be 
made  available  for  special  community 
events.  In  addition  to  The  Emporium’s 
new  branch,  the  shopping  center  will 
have  two  super-markets,  office  build¬ 
ing,  medical  building,  two  banks,  a 
mall  lined  with  siMjcialty  shops,  and  six 
parking  areas  to  handle  3,000  cars. 
The  stores  will  be  serviced  through  a 
subterranean  street  which  will  be  con¬ 
structed  beneath  the  mall  for  delivery 
vans  and  trucks. 

SEWING  SWEEPSTAKES 

One  of  the  most  popular  customer 
services  at  Buffum’s,  Long  Beach, 
California,  is  the  store’s  public  sewing 
room  where  cutting  tables,  scissors, 
sewing  machines  and  professional  su¬ 
pervision  are  available  to  home  sewing 
enthusiasts.  Such  is  its  popularity  that 
use  of  the  sewing  room  is  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only  with  the  schedule  booked 
as  much  as  six  weeks  ahead.  This 
month  Buffum’s  sewing  facilities  were 
more  in  demand  than  ever  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Long  Beach  sew'ers  reached 
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THIS  NEW  UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND  CYCLE  BILLING  BOOK- 
22  pages  of  Systems  and  Data  representing  the  experience 
gained  from  hundreds  of  Cycle  Billing  Installations  and 
Surveys-  IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DEPARTMENT  AND 
RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVES. 


Secure  your  copy  of  this  Book  so  that  you  may 


SEE  how  and  why  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines  and  methods  open  up  en¬ 
tirely  new  opportunities  for  substantial  savings  in 
your  organization. 

UNDERWOOD  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this  Ex¬ 
pense-Reducing  information  and  facts  about  up- 
to-the-minute  Cycle  Billing  systems  tested  and 
proved  in  more  than  200  concerns. 

THIS  WEALTH  OF  "proven  by  experience"  in¬ 
formation  is  yours  for  the  asking — just  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


SEE  the  full  size  forms  with  entries  for  Regular 
Charge  Accounts,  Budget  Accounts,  Accounts 
with  automatically  computed  Past  Due  Amounts 
.  .  .  and  numerous  others,  including  Control 
Systems. 


SEE  the  many  features  which  make  Underwood 
Sundstrand  the  Fastest  —  Most  Automatic  — 
Easiest  to  Operate.  See  the  new  and  exclusive 
Automatic  Inactive-Column  Skip  which  auto¬ 
matically  increases  posting  speed  by  30%  .  .  . 
and  more. 


Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  book,  S-6400. 

Name  and  Title _ 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  . .  Carbon  Paper  .  . .  Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Viaoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  e 


Name  of  Store. 


the  half-way  mark  in  Buffum’s  com¬ 
munity  sewing  contest  that  ends 
April  1. 

As  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  con¬ 
test,  190  entries  were  received  for  the 
sewing  sweepstakes  and  volume  in  the 
piece  gootls  department  was  up  10  per 
cent.  What  attracted  the  long  list  of 
contestants  was  an  $800  prize  list  of 
merchandise  and  fabrics  and  a  total  of 
15  prizes.  All  customers  who  buy  ma¬ 
terials  and  patterns  for  their  entries  at 
Buffum’s  were  eligible. 

There  are  five  classifications  in  the 
competition,  including  wool  coats, 
wool  suits,  wool  dresses,  silk  or  rayon 
dresses  and  cotton  dresses.  Top  prize 
in  each  classification  is  a  $50  merchan¬ 
dise  certificate.  In  addition  all  win¬ 
ners  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
the  fabrics  used  in  their  prize  winning 
entries.  An  informal  fashion  show,  at 
which  the  contestants’  own  creations 
will  be  modeled  by  themselves  or  by 
models  they  select,  will  pick  the  win¬ 
ners.  Garments  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  workmanship,  fit  and  exact¬ 
ness  in  conformity  to  pattern. 

The  big  first  week  registration  came 
as  a  result  of  newspaper  ads  in  two 
local  papers  on  the  day  before  the  con¬ 
test  opened,  and  a  repeat  ad  on  the 
day  following  the  first  day  of  registra¬ 
tion.  Even  that  first  day,  said  C.  S. 
Bullington,  yardage  and  pattern  buy¬ 
er,  brought  numerous  contest  inquir¬ 
ies  and  the  beginning  of  a  stream  of 
personal  visits  to  the  department. 
Salespeople  throughout  the  store  were 
given  a  preliminary  briefing  on  the 
contest  rules  and  kept  informed  on 
the  progress  of  the  contest  by  means  of 
store  bulletins  and  posters. 

But  in  addition  to  the  added  impe¬ 
tus  to  yardage  and  pattern  sales  and 
the  sales  stimulus  given  other  depart¬ 
ments,  the  contest,  pattern  buyer  Bul¬ 
lington  said,  would  have  other  ad¬ 
vantages  for  Buffum’s.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  registration  slip  provided 
a  wealth  of  data  on  the  store’s  sewing 
customers.  Using  that  information, 
Buffum’s  will  have  compiled  an  accur¬ 
ate  mailing  list  of  customers  who  like 
to  sew,  w'ith  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  listed,  and  also  whether  the  cus¬ 
tomer  considers  herself  a  beginner,  in- 
tennediate,  advanced  or  professional 
seamstress.  Finally  Buffum’s  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bullington,  know  which 
patterns,  which  pattern  houses  and 
which  fabrics  are  the  most  populai 
with  its  customers  and  which  sales¬ 
people  were  the  most  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sewing  contest. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  AIDS 

Carpet  Opening  Clicks.  The  Carpet 
Institute,  which  has  been  conducting 
its  campaign  for  retail  participation  in 
the  Carjiet  Fashion  Opening  Week 
along  the  lines  of  a  saturation  bomb¬ 
ing,  was  able  to  report  at  the  end  of 
February  that  over  200  stores  had 
large  scale  promotions  on  their  sched¬ 
ules.  They  will  receive  manufacturer 
advertising  and  publicity  supjjort  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Merrill  A. 
Watson,  president  of  the  Institute, 
said  that  carpet  manufacturers  will 
put  $1,200,000  into  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertising  scheduled  to 
break  just  prior  to  and  during  the 
campaign  (April  17-27).  In  addition 
to  the  200  stores  already  on  record 
about  their  plans,  Watson  is  receiving 
hundreds  of  requests  every  day,  he 
said,  for  mats  and  display  material 
offered  in  the  Institute’s  Plan  Book 
which  went  to  stores  at  the  end  of 
December.  The  carpet  manufacturers’ 
extremely  well-organized  preparation 
for  the  promotion  includes  the  Carpet 
Fashions  for  ’50  Collection,  special  de¬ 
signs  created  for  the  Opening. 

Sleep  Show  Plans.  “See  the  Nation’s 
Newest  Bedding’’  is  the  slogan  of  the 
1950  Sleep  Show  promotion,  April  17- 
29.  The  National  Association  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers  suggests  that  stores 
tying  in  with  the  promotion  stress 
dual  purpose  sleeping  equipment.  For 
anyone  who  hasn’t  got  his  promotion 
plans  going,  a  promotion  kit  includ¬ 
ing  display  material,  ad  mats  and  plan 
book  is  available  from  any  NABM 
manufacturer.  Heavy  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  will  support  the 
event.  “McCall’s”  and  “Woman’s 
Home  Companion”  are  setting  up 
their  own  store  promotions  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  to  tie  in  with  special 
sleep  sections  in  their  May  issues. 
Both  have  promotion  helps  available. 

Electric  Housewares  Week.  April’s 
spate  of  national  merchandise  promo¬ 
tions  includes  National  Electric  House- 
wares  Week,  April  14-22.  I'he  plan 
book  for  this  enterprise  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  .Association,  Electric 
Housewares  Section.  The  purpose  of 
the  spring  promotion  is  to  push  elec¬ 
tric  housewares  sales  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  iqj  to  the  usual 
level  of  the  last  six  months.  Result 
would  be  a  billion  dollar  annual  vol¬ 
ume  at  retail.  The  April  15  issue  of 


the  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  carry 
a  full  page  ad  on  the  Week. 

How  to  Sell  Shirts.  A  kit  of  helpful 
material  to  encourage  intelligent  sell¬ 
ing  of  men’s  shirts  was  released  last 
month  by  the  National  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Council.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  kits,  called  “Informative 
Sales  Promotion  Packages,”  which  will 
cover  eight  department  store  lines  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  The  package 
contains  (1)  a  store  buyer’s  check  list, 
showing  what  key  facts  about  the  com¬ 
modity  should  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer;  (2)  a  guide  for  sales 
training,  to  step  up  selling  by  use  of 
the  key  facts;  (3)  a  bulletin  for  sales 
promotion  managers:  (4)  a  leaflet  for 
customers,  and  (5)  a  plan  for  a  store 
clinic  for  customers,  to  give  them  the 
information  they  need  for  intelligent 
buying  of  the  merchandise. 

This  program  of  the  NCRC  was 
submitted  in  sample  form  to  100  re¬ 
tail  buyers  who  gave  it  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  recommendation.  Stores  which 
are  subscribing  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  already  received  their  “Sales 
Promotion  Packages.”  They  will  also 
be  made  available  to  non-member 
stores.  Write  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  1860  Broadway, 
New  York  23. 

Training  Aids.  “Is  Retail  Selling  Any 
Better?”  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
four-page  inspirational  booklets  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Prince  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing  and  designed  for  distribution  to 
salespeople.  The  first  booklet,  pub¬ 
lished  last  October,  was  entitled  “Are 
Salespeople  Really  Necessary?”  Both 
are  available  from  the  Prince  School, 
49  Commonw-ealth  Avenue,  Boston 
16.  Fhe  price  for  100  is  $2.25. 

“Problems  in  Retail  Selling,”  (SI. 00) 
another  recent  Prince  Publication,  is  a 
study  of  200  comments  by  customers 
on  their  ex|)erience  with  a  salesjjerson 
who  gave  them  either  exceptionally 
good  or  exceptionally  bad  service. 
The  book  is  designed  for  group  train¬ 
ing  use,  each  series  of  comments  being 
followed  by  a  series  of  questions  for 
discussion  and  training  projects.  A 
companion  book,  “Handbook  for  Dis¬ 
cussion  Leaders,”  gives  answers  to  the 
discussion  questions  in  the  manual. 

Kelvinator  Pushes  Training.  The  year 
1949  was  the  biggest  volume  year,  both 
in  units  and  dollars,  in  the  history  of 
Kelvinator.  For  this  performance, 
Charles  J.  Coward,  Kelvinator  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  gives  much  credit 
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MAGICAL— MAGNESIUM 
STRONG  AS  STEEL  AND 
ONE-THIRD  LIGHTER 
THAN  ALUMINUMI 


Conserve  the  energy  of  your 
office  personnel  with  the 

ZEPHYR-WEIGHT  POSTING 
TRAY.  You  won’t  need  a  Tug¬ 
boat  Annie  to  lift  this  beautiful 
tray!  And  the  Model  Z  is  a 
beauty!  Modem  styling  makes 
the  ZEPHYR-WEIGHT  an  at¬ 
tractive  addition  to  your  office 
equipment.  You’ll  have  happier 
bookkeepers  and  a  better  organ¬ 
ized  operation  with  LeFebure’s 
ZEPHYR-WEIGHT  POSTING 
TRAY.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


EASY  TO  LIFTI 

POSTING  TRAY 

OF 

MACNESIUM 


A  NEW  Development  by  I  e  hE  b  u  r  e 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  .  .  . 

•  Made  of  weighl-savina  MACNESIUM  •  Non-skid  sheet  support 

•  Modem  styling  •  Positive  manual  compression 

•  Patented  offset  and  drop  rail  *  Convenient  lifting  handles 

•  Eye-ease  label  holder 

LIGHT! 

STRONG! 

BEAUTIFUL! 


STORES 
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to  the  company’s  dealer  help  program 
called  “Vocation  in  Sales.”  This  five- 
phase  approach  attempts  to  provide 
every  Kelvinator  dealer  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  solution  of  every  selling  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  the  sales  training  ]>ortion  of  the 
program  salesmen  get  16  hours  of 
classwork  in  two  clinics,  one  on  selling 
principles  and  one  on  the  Kelvinator 
products.  So  far,  25,000  salesmen  have 
taken  this  training  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  Kelvinator  is  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  that  the  1950 
plans  have  been  stepped  up  to  include 
12,000  salesmen  this  year.  Clinics  will 
be  held  at  various  points  in  each  oi 
the  50  distribution  zones  so  that  every 
dealer  can  conveniently  send  his  sales¬ 
men  to  the  sessions.  Cowartl  re|iorts 
that  over  the  past  four  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  s{>ent  $750,000  on  sales  train¬ 
ing,  estimates  current  cost  at  $200,000 
annually,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  A  check  in  three  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  cities,  made  last  summer,  showed 
that  salesmen  who  had  taken  the  train¬ 
ing  produced  32.9  j>er  cent  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  those  who  had  not. 

Behind  the  piogram  lies  Kelvina- 
tor’s  conviction  that  the  main  thing 
wrong  with  selling  has  been  lack  of 
pride  in  the  profession.  In  every  phase 
of  the  V.I.S.  program,  district  mana¬ 
gers,  dealers  and  salesmen  have  iin- 
pressetl  upon  them  the  fact  that  sales¬ 
manship  has  importance,  prestige  and 
a  set  of  exacting  professional  stand¬ 
ards. 


A  NEW  STANDARD  PRACTICE  IN 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  OPERATIONS 


STORE  EXECUTIVES  acclaimed  it  at  the  NRDGA  show! 


TRADE  JOURNALS  and  POPULAR  MAGAZINES  acclaimed  it! 

U-ASK-IT  makes  shopping  a  pleasant  experience  at  Wieboldt's 
new  Evanston  store! 


Training  Films.  Three  new  education¬ 
al  slide  films  on  rayon  yarns  and  tex¬ 
tiles  are  available  from  the  Celanese 
Corp.  of  America  for  showing  to  de¬ 
partment  store  personnel,  l  ire  title 
of  the  series  is  “A  Modern  Yarn  for 
Modern  Living.”  Each  film  retjuires 
about  nine  minutes.  A  complete  pack¬ 
age  of  slides,  20-page  script  to  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  showing,  and 
cjuiz  to  be  conducted  after  each  show¬ 
ing,  is  offered  by  Celanese  for  $10. 

For  maintenance  supervisors  and 
crew  men,  S.  C.  jolmson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Racine,  Wise.,  is  showing  two  slide 
films  entitled  "Facts  About  Floor 
Care.”  Booking  arrangements  are 
available  for  audiences  of  20  or  more. 

Now— Atomic  Toys.  When  it  comes 
to  keeping  a  close  check  on  popula¬ 
tion  statistics,  few  manufacturing 
groups  are  more  alert  than  the  toy 
manufacturers.  Each  year  the  toy  men 
gear  their  production,  style  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  estimate  their  sales  potential 


See  us  at  2  more 
NRDGA  meetings 

.  .  .  at  the  NRDGA  Store 
Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups'  Meeting,  in 
Detroit. 

...  at  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  Meeting, 
in  Washington. 


CUSTOMER 

INFORMATION 

SERVICE 


Pat.  Pending  Trade  Mark  Reg. 


U-Ask-Us  for  U-ASK-IT 
survey  in  your  store. 
Wire  us  collect 


because: 

U-ASK-IT  tells  your  customer  WHERE  to  find  WHAT 
in  your  store  .  .  .  ON  THE  SPOT!  Builds  good  customer 
relations  ...  is  simple  to  install  .  .  .  economical  to  use. 


ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  AKRON,  OHIO 

Originators  and  sole  manufacturers  of  U-Ask-lt 
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SHIPPING  BAGSI 


Used  for  1,001  department  store 
items  formerly  shipped  in  Cartons 
and  Boxes 


h 


Immediate  multiple  savings  as¬ 
sured  with  these  3  simple  packing 
operations  —  possible  ONLY  with 
JIFFY  PADDED  SHIPPING  BAGS; 


nsert 


merchandise 


stople  or  seat 


affix  label 
and  send 


¥  • 


•wilt-in  cushioning 
Watorproof 
Rodwco  domago 

Provont  soft  goods 
from  wrinkling 
Iconomicol 

Available  in  5  sizes 


HERE  IS  YOUR  PROFIT  STORY  IN  A  JIFFY 

SAVE— by  eliminating  all  other  packing  materials,  including  corrugated,  on 
your  shipments  of  soft  goods,  semi-frogile  and  non-frogile  merchandise. 

SAVE  TIME  —you  can  prepare  more  packages  in  less  time. 

SAVE  LABOR  —"Send"  merchandise  can  be  prepared  for  shipment 
on  the  sales  floor. 

SAVE  SPACE— JIFFY  BAGS  take  up  little  storage  space. 

SAVE  POSTAGE  —JIFFY  BAGS  weigh  less  than  corrugated. 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


STORES 


JIFFY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

360  FLORENCE  AVENUE  *  HILLSIDE,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLAN  NOW  TO  AHEND 

The  17th  Annual  Convention 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

Theme: 

BRASS  TACKS  OF  RETAIL  CREDIT 

April  19,  20,  21,  1950 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 


CREDIT  SALES 
PROMOTION 

COLLECTIONS 

EXPENSE  AND  TIME 

CUSTOMER 

SAVING  METHODS 

RELATIONS 

BRANCH  STORE 

SMALLER  STORE 

CREDIT  OPERATIONS 

CREDIT  PROBLEMS 

CREDIT  BUREAU- 

AUTHORIZATION 

MEMBER  RELATIONS 

IDENTIFICATION 

with  one  eye  on  the  latest  figures  lor 
the  child  population  of  the  U.  S.  This 
month  as  1200  toy  producers  moved 
into  New  York  for  the  47th  American 
Toy  Fair,  their  products  and  their 
optimism  reflected  the  latest  statistics 
on  the  toy  age  population. 

Those  figures  showed  more  than  45 
million  children,  a  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  toy  age  group  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pre-war  level.  .Manu¬ 
facturers  saw  no  reason  to  doul)t  that 
they  would  have  a  big  sales  year  even 
exceeding  last  year’s  volume  of  S'KM) 
million. 

The  toy  men  have  produced  a  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  ingeniously  varied  de¬ 
signs  in  toys,  games,  books  and  hobby 
equipment,  .\mong  the  important 
trends  is  the  increase  in  toy  designs 
adapted  to  children  under  five,  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  has  increased  48  per  cent 
since  1940.  .\nd  there  is  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
Wild  West  items,  for  an  estimated  12 
million  boys  and  one  million  girls  are 
now  listed  as  steady  wearers  of  West¬ 
ern  costumes. 

In  the  doll  field,  new  uses  of  rublrer 
latex  make  news.  Use  of  latex  foam 
as  doll  body  stuffing  is  said  to  make 
possible  more  realistic  voices  and  doll 
bcxiies.  Then  there  are  the  bubble¬ 
blowing  drinking  dolls  that  empty  a 
glass  of  water  through  a  plastic  straw. 
Convertible  toys  include  a  four-wheel 
bicycle  for  three  to  five-year  olds,  the 
extra  wheels  removable  after  the  child 
has  learned  to  balance:  a  boy’s  bike 
which  has  an  ingenious  spring  fork 
device  that  adjusts  to  several  types  of 
roadway,  and  a  convertible  baby  walk¬ 
er  adjustable  to  three  heights. 

The  atom  age  influence  shows  in  a 
new  nuclear  energy  lab  set  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  workable  Geiger  counter. 
And  for  model  train  addicts  there  is 
a  new  magnetic  traction  principle  ap¬ 
plied  to  toy  locomotives  which  in¬ 
creases  speed  and  pulling  power,  also 
a  complete  circus  train  and  a  rubber 
road  bed  for  the  tracks. 

Profit  Ideas.  A  new  monthly  informa¬ 
tion  letter  is  being  published  by  the 
merchandising  division  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Research  Bureau,  Chicago,  ottering 
a  collection  of  promotion  ideas  used 
successfully  by  retailers.  “Profit  ideas’’ 
is  available  in  16  different  editions 
each  month,  among  them  those  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fields  of  electric  appli¬ 
ances,  furniture  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  ladies’  apparel  and  mens’  and 
boys’  apparel.  Subscriptions  are  on  a 
yearly  and  half-yearly  basis. 
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Sailing  Healthy  Sleep.  A  new  Ixjoklet 
from  'i.initizetl,  Ine.,  New  York,  offers 
a  seiK-*  of  ideas  for  pillow  advertisiiij^ 
built  noiiiul  the  company’s  Saniti/ed 
treatment  which  renders  feathers, 
down  .ind  ticking  resistant  to  bat  teria 
growth.  The  booklet  suggests  ways  to 
capit.di/e  on  the  health  angle  in  retail 
advei  iising  appeals  ami  carries  a  series 
of  siiggestetl  atlvertising  layouts  anil 
copy  designed  to  support  the  health 
apiH’al. 


Stores  Join  Cancer  Drive.  Retailers  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation  are  expected  to 
I  coo|>erate  in  the  19.'j()  Cancer  (a  usade 
I  scheduled  for  .\pril.  Ihis  marks  an 
»l  all-out  effort  to  alert  .Americans  to 
i  cancer’s  danger  signals  and  aims  to 
raise  a  .SI  f  million  fund  for  researth, 
education  and  service.  During  .April, 
businessmen  will  be  asked  to  support 
the  drive  through  firm  gifts  and  em¬ 
ployee  solicitation  in  addition  to  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  educational 
phases  of  the  campaign. 


Specially  Designed  for  You! 

STEIN-BUILT  ADD-A-SECTION 
HAND  FINISHERS*  TABLES 


Coronet  Cash  to  Wise-Smith.  One  of 

the  most  lucrative  contests  for  select¬ 
ing  outstanding  retail  promotions  is 
i  the  merthandising  awards  tompeti- 
tion  spoirsored  by  (ioronet  .Magazine 
which  this  month  awarded  a  total  of 
$(),000  in  prizes  for  ihe  best  lie-ins 
with  the  magazine’s  1919  advertisers. 
First  prize  of  .S^.OOO  went  to  Wise- 
Smith,  Hartford,  for  windows,  news- 
pa|)er  ails  anil  other  promotions  lied- 
in  with  RC.A-Viitor’s  advertising. 

'  Levy-Wolf,  .Springfielil,  .Mo.,  was 
awariled  the  second  .SI, 000  prize  for 
tie-ins  with  Formfit  ailvertising  and 
Forinfit  again  figured  in  the  third 
!  prize  of  .S500  which  went  to  Crowley- 
^  Milner,  Detroit. 

"Today's  Woman"  Promotion.  “To¬ 
day’s  Woman,”  through  merthandis¬ 
ing  manager  Betsy  Ross,  announces  a 
new  plan  to  establish  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  retailers  anil  the  magazine’s  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Twenty-Hve  representatives 
of  the  magazine  will  call  regularly  on 
key  executives  in  approximately  140 
stores  in  ‘52  key  cities.  They  will  sup¬ 
ply  advance  notices  of  fashions  to  be 
featured  in  forthcoming  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  of  “Today’s  Woman” 
and  will  cooperate  in  arranging  dis¬ 
plays  of  featured  merchandise.  About 
1,000  executives  in  400  department 
stores  will  receive  a  monthly  merchan¬ 
dising  kit,  containing  advance  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  forthcoming  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  pages,  plus  details 


give  you  much  greater  elhtiency  in  your  .Alteration 
Department  anti  provide  the  means  tor  substantially  re¬ 
ducing  your  alteration  costs,  our  Stein-Built  .Add-.A-Section 
t  ables  are  made  For  this  purpose  only. 

Stein  .Add-.A-Section  Finishers’  Tables  save  Hoor  space, 
provitle  proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less 
expense,  save  thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to 
lower  alteration  costs.  Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every 
sewing  room  layout.  New  and  effective  arrangements  of 
equipment  are  made  possible  at  a 

Illustration  to  the  right  shows 
the  type  of  .Add -.A -.Section 
Tables  designed  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  Men’s  .Alteration 
Departments  where  the  saving 
in  time,  labor  and  steps  is  as 
great  as  the  tables  illustrated 
above  provide  for  Women’s  .Al¬ 
teration  Departments.  Let  us 
not  overlook  the  neetl  of  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  cost  of  alterations 
on  men’s  clothing  the  same  as 
we  do  with  ladies’  wear. 

• 

Please  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation  on  these  tables 
and  other  equipment  for 
your  Alteration  Department. 


surprisingly  low  cost. 


a.  ~ 


LAWREIVCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

BtS-S2S  W.  \am  Burmm  Sir^i  .  •  Chicmgm  7,  iliimmia 
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on  merchandise  and  resources.  Each 
month  10,000  buyers  will  receive  a 
one-page  bulletin. 

CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

Retailing  is  a  promising  career  for 
the  college  graduate  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  executive  jobs  in  the  field  is 
high,  because  promotions  are  frequent 
and  because  executive  salaries  are 
high.  For  women  it  is  especially  invit¬ 
ing  because  the  tradition  of  feminine 
executives  is  well  established  in  the 
field  and  because  they  are  as  well  paid 
as  men  in  comparable  jobs.  New 
York  store  executives  and  faculty 
members  of  the  New  York  University 
offered  this  encouragement  to  a  group 
of  150  students  from  44  colleges  and 
universities  who  attended  the  N.Y.U. 
School  of  Retailing’s  careers  confer¬ 
ence  last  month. 

Kenneth  Richmond,  vice  president 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  told  the  students 
that  success  in  retailing  demands  curi¬ 
osity,  energy,  stamina,  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  the  ability  to  make  sound 
decisions  quickly.  For  those  who  have 
these  qualities,  plus  any  of  a  number 
of  diverse  aptitudes,  salaries  are  high 
even  at  the  executive  trainee  level, 
he  said,  and  advancement  is  rapid,  a 
large  proportion  of  retail  executives 


in  high  salary  brackets  being  less  than 
10  years  old. 

In  the  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
dising  field,  said  Charles  Shaughnessy, 
vice  president,  Macy’s,  New  York,  an 
assistant  buyer  in  the  beginner  class 
should  expect  an  initial  salary  of  $50- 
$55  a  week  and  a  senior  assistant  from 
$4500  to  $6000  a  year.  An  experienced 
buyer  in  this  field,  he  reported,  may 
earn  $25,000  a  year  or  more.  Dorothy 
.■\nderson,  formerly  fashion  store  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  said  that  the  salary  range  in 
fashion  merchandising  for  a  beginner 
would  be  about  the  same,  but  that  the 
experienced  fashion  buyer’s  salary 
would  be  rather  lower  than  in  other 
merchandising  sections,  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000. 

In  the  publicity  division,  reported 
Mrs.  Lucille  Goold,  publicity  director, 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  the  top  flight  ad¬ 
vertising  manager’s  salary  range  is 
$7,500  to  $12,000  a  year,  the  press  re¬ 
lation  manager’s  $100-$150  a  week, 
and  the  production  or  fashion  mana¬ 
ger’s  $75-$100  a  week. 

Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards  of  the 
School  of  Retailing  told  the  students 
that  too  many  young  people  today 
drift  into  careers  by  accident  rather 
than  intention  and  as  a  result  find 


themselves  in  positions  for  which  they 
are  not  suited  or  in  which  thev  are 
not  happy.  Professor  James  L.  Me- 
Ewen  of  the  N.  Y.  U.  faculty  desci  ibed 
retailing  as  a  field  that  offers  execu¬ 
tive  opportunity  to  an  unusually  wide 
variety  of  special  aptitudes,  and  ailded 
that  its  non-monetary  rewards— excite¬ 
ment,  variety  and  competitive  chal¬ 
lenge— are  very  great. 

Later  the  conferees  divided  into  28 
small  groups  for  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  specific  interests.  Heading 
each  group  was  a  personnel  executive 
who  explained  the  qualities  he  looked 
for  when  interviewing  prospective  em¬ 
ployees.  At  luncheon,  Herbert  Berg- 
dahl,  vice  president  of  Associated 
Merchandise  Corp.,  and  a  1922  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  School  of  Retailing,  pre¬ 
sided. 

PRODUCTS 

A  new  Underwrood  Sundstrand  compos¬ 
ite  model  billing  machine  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  skip  feature  which  passes  the  pur¬ 
chases,  payments  and  return  columns  on 
ledger  cards  when  there  are  no  postings  on 
the  statement.  Underw(X)d  says  this  fea¬ 
ture  increases  posting  production  at  least 
.'fO  per  cent.  The  machine  comes  in  1 8  and 
24-inch  carriage  sizes,  and  has  17  other 
improvements  to  make  operation  more 
automatic  and  speedier. 

Stromberg  Time  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  new  low-price  payroll  re¬ 
corder  which  the  company  says  will  en¬ 
able  small  firms  to  have  the  same  efficient 
time  control  system  as  larger  businesses. 
Called  Model  14,  the  Recorder  is  electric¬ 
ally  operated  from  alternating  current 
and  is  only  1 1 inches  high,  nine  inches 
wide  and  five  inches  deep.  Packed  for 
shipment  it  weighs  16  pounds.  It  uses 
conventional  time  cards.  The  cards  are 
guided  by  a  funnel  to  the  proper  space, 
and  time  is  recorded  by  tripping  a  bar 
with  the  finger  tips. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  of  De¬ 
troit  is  in  production  on  a  new  type  of 
mechanical  accounting  machine,  called 
the  “Sensimatic.”  The  “sensing  unit”  is 
attached  to  the  carriage.  As  the  carriage 
moves,  the  control  unit  transmits  instruc¬ 
tions  to  a  7,000  part  working  mechanism. 
“Brain  cells”  of  the  control  unit  are  the 
hundreds  of  projecting  steel  fingers  which 
can  be  seen  when  the  unit  is  removed 
from  the  machine  and  turned  upside 
down.  These  fingers  are  locked  in  position 
in  the  unit  in  a  pre-arranged  pattern, 
which  directs  the  machine  automatically 
through  a  complete  program  of  account¬ 
ing  operations.  Each  unit  is  adjustable 
to  four  different  accounting  jobs  by  the 
flick  of  a  knob. 

“The  Sensimatic  .Accounting  Machine,” 
says  John  S.  Coleman,  Burroughs  presi¬ 
dent,  “fills  the  middle  ground,  in  both 


Largest  fabricator  of 

functional  display  equipment  ofifers  a  complete  line  of  store-tested  units. 
Plants  with  expert  craftsmen  produce  quality  equipment  at  lowest  cost. 


Metal  Division 


n 


Racks,  Costumers  of  every  type, 


devoted  to  fabrication  of 


Elevations  for  display 


build-ups.  Complete 


Stands  for  soft  lines  display,  Card¬ 


holders  and  hundreds  of  metal  items. 


Plastic  Division 


specializes  'TjT  in  Women’s,  Men’s,  Children’s  Manikins,  Forms  for 


all  types  of  apparel.  Millinery  Heads  ^  Plastic  Forms  and  Display 


Stands  and  other  display  aids.  Equip  an  entire  store  from  one  source. 


S«nd  for  a  complete  line  of  catalogues. 


L.  A.  DARIINO  COMPANY,  BRONSON.  MICH.  Your  on*  dopondoUo  sourco  for 

NiW  YORK  CHICAOO  LOS  ANOELES  •vuryfhing  in  display  tquipmunt. 
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price  and  performance,  lietween  the  ettm- 
pany’s  small  portable  iKKrkkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  more  expensive,  highly 
specialized  automatic  accounting  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Remington  Rand  calls  its  1950  electric 
typewriter  the  Electri-conomy.  It  has  ten 
engineering  improvements  which  the  com¬ 
pany  describes  as  assuring  every  possible 
benefit  that  can  be  gainecl  from  typewrit¬ 
er  electrification,  .-\mong  other  features, 
key  resistance  has  been  reduced  almost 
50  per  tent. 

Reniiiigton  offers  to  conduct  an  indi¬ 
vidual  survey  anywhere  to  determine  the 
savings  that  would  follow  installation  of 
electric  typewriters.  .An  Electri-conomy 
typewriter  will  be  supplied  for  any  typing 
station  selected,  anti  a  report  prepared 
which  will  include  the  operation  of  every 
typing  station  in  the  department  or  office. 
With  the  reptsrt  gtres  a  manual,  “Electric 
Typing  versus  Manual  T  yping."  Local 
Remington  Rand  offices  tsr  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  315  Eourth  .Avenue,  New  York 
10,  will  supply  details  on  request. 

Underwirod’s  1950  l)e  l.uxe  Electric  I'ype- 
writer  has  keybtrard  contrtrlled  margins 
which  enable  the  operator  to  set  both 
margins  without  raising  the  hands  from 
the  keyboard.  .Another  feature  is  rubber 
insulation  placed  between  the  mechanism 
and  the  machine  base  to  cushion  vibra¬ 
tion  and  reduce  noise. 

Remington  Rand  Inc.  has  acquired  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  rights  to  the  .American  Opti¬ 
cal  Co.’s  Electronic  Drive  lOinm  Micro¬ 
film  Reader. 

A  completely  automatic  garment  finisher 
perfected  by  the  Davis  .Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  said  to  freshen  and  take 
the  creases  out  of  garments  at  the  rate  of 
L’OO  an  hour.  T  he  Davis  Ciarment  Einisher 
is  composed  of  four  separate  chambers, 
three  of  which  are  completely  encased. 
The  operator  hangs  the  first  garment  in 
the  open  chamber,  and  revolves  the  drum 
to  the  next  position.  The  cpiarter-turn 
takes  the  garment  into  the  steam  chamber 
and  automatically  turns  on  the  steam. 
Three  more  turns  take  it  successively  into 
the  warm  air  compartment,  the  cold  set¬ 
ting  chamber,  and  back  into  the  open 
(hamber  for  removal.  Four  garments  are 
in  process  at  once.  No  adjustments  are 
needed  for  different  types  or  lengths,  and 
no  clantps  are  used.  In  sttvres,  says  the 
manufacturer,  a  single  machine  will  move 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  into  stock 
quickly,  crisp  and  free  from  creases. 

Hild  Floor  Machine  Co..  (Chicago,  has  a 
new  portable  rug  beater  for  stores  which 
shampzKj  their  own  rugs.  T  he  rug  is  laid 
face  down  and  the  beater  run  over  the 
hack  to  remove  embedded  sand  and  grit 
which  are  difficult  to  dislodge  by  sham¬ 
pooing  and  vacuuming.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  says  that  only  five  or  ten  minutes  are 
required  to  beat  a  9  x  12  rug. 


PIONEERS  OF  PRE-ENGINEERED  SPEED  R.4IL  FITTINGS 

Photo  thru  courtesy  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
‘^One  of  America’s  Great  Stores” 

Copyright  Time  Savers,  Inc.  1950 


TIME  $AVER$,inc. 


Time  Savers  “HI-SPEED”  Pre-Engineered  Fittings,  designed 
for  harassed  department  store  Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy 
to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for  handling  hungered 
garments,  utilizing  ordinary  "  pipe. 

Instead  of  handling  Ready-Tft-Wear  with  clumsy  garment 
trucks  that  clutter  the  floors.  Time  .Savers  “HI-.SPFT^D”  system 
provides  a  fast,  smooth  sailing  conveyor  that  keeps  Ready-To- 
Wear  in  continuous  flow  from  the  unpacking  section  to  the 
selling  floor.  Garments  are  unpacked,  marked-in.  ticketed  and 
placed  on  the  pipe  line  where  they  are  briskly  pushed  along  to 
the  main  network  for  sorting.  “HI-SPF^ED”  Pre-Engineered 
Switches  speed  classification  and  move  the  garments  onto  the 
selling  floor  in  less  time.  Time  Savers  pre-engineered  fittings 
are  manufactured  to  fit  ordinary  pipe  without  welding, 
threading,  tapping  or  machining. 

#  Submit  a  rough  sketch  to  scale  of  your  Receiving  Rottm, 
indicating  steps  thru  ivhich  your  garments  are  prttcessed. 
Our  engineering  Dept,  will  estimate  cost  of  fittings  required 
and  make  recommendations  .  .  .  at  no  obligation. 


"Hl-SPEED” 
line  at  unpacking 
section  minimizes 
handling;  speeds  gar¬ 
ments  to  sorting  rail 
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The  New  Wieboldt’s 


(ustoin,  “the  bargain  square,”  was 
operating  as  usual  on  the  main  lloor 
and  as  part  of  the  opening  ceremonies, 
every  baby  born  in  the  store  area  on 
that  day  was  to  be  presented  witli  a 
complete  layette  and  silver  cup.  It 
was  that  kind  of  gesture  that  would 
please  old  William  Wieboldt  most, 
for  it  was  part  of  the  proof  that  Wie- 
boldt’s  hatln’t  forgotten  to  apply  the 
neighborly  touch  to  its  retailing 
operations. 


(^Continued  from  page  lb) 


one  of  the  store’s  services  not  limited 
by  the  schedule  of  “open”  hours. 
Each  parking  level  has  a  separate 
entrance  from  the  street.  .\  tower  has 
been  constructed  above  the  iqjper 
level  to  aid  in  rush  jieriod  parking 
operations.  .\n  attendant  has  a  direct 
telephone  line  to  the  station  at  the 
entrance  and  from  his  tower  can  lo¬ 
cate  |jroper  lanes  for  incoming  cars. 
On  the  lower  deck  a  system  of  lights 
indicates  to  motorists  what  lanes  to 
use.  7'he  connecting  link  between 
store  and  parking  lane  is  a  closed-in 
bridge  running  from  the  upper  level 
to  the  setond  lh)or  of  the  store. 

Custom  designed  and  specially  co  i- 
stiucted  Escalators  take  care  of  the 
transportation  problem  inside  the 
store.  These  Escalators  are  a  full  lour 
feet  wide,  designed  specifically  to  ac- 
commtxlate  parents  shopping  with 
their  children. 

For  their  big  opening,  Wieboldt’s 
acquired  a  complete  stock  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  disposing  of  all  stock  in  the 


old  store,  mostly  by  special  sales.  To 
handle  its  expanded  lines,  which  in¬ 
clude  more  than  a  third  of  a  million 
items,  a  system  of  jx^rimenter  sttxk- 
rooms  was  designed,  putting  all  stock 
at  the  fingertips  of  sales  clerks.  In¬ 
coming  merchandise  gets  the  mechani¬ 
cal  treatment.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
store  it  is  sent  directly  to  stockr(X)ms 
on  a  conveyor  system.  Using  this 
metluxl  of  stockkeeping,  salespeople 
can  sell  tlirectly  from  their  conveni¬ 
ently  fixated  stotkrooms  when  the 
item  is  not  on  the  lloor.  .\c(ording 
to  S.  L.  Hypes,  Wieboldt  president, 
this  methcxl  provides  up  to  20  per 
cent  more  selling  space,  anti  sharply 
retluces  the  number  of  times  tertain 
stock  items  like  blankets  must  be 
handled. 

With  its  new  Evanston  plant,  Wie- 
bofilt’s  was  putting  strong  enqihasis 
on  “newness”,  but  still  retained  its 
capacity  for  the  homely  toifch.  In  its 
food  mart  butter  was  being  sold  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  tub,  an  old  Wieboldt 
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599  Cost-Cutting  Ideas  for  Retailers. 
By  E.  B.  Weiss,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  $1.00,  96  pages,  1949. 

The  director  of  merchandising  for 
the  (irev  .Advertising  .Agency  has  coin- 
piletl  expense-saving  suggestions  from 
l.'il  department  and  specialty  stores. 
Together  they  represent  savings  of 
millions  for  the  contributing  stores. 


Standards  And  Labels  for  Consumers' 
Goods.  By  Jessie  V.  Coles,  The 
Roland  Press  Company,  New  York. 
556  pages,  $5,  1949. 

.A  detailed  examination  of  the  pres- 
enl-tlay  stattis  and  a  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  use  of  standards 
and  informative  labels.  One  section 
takes  up  the  grade  labeling  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  the  controversies  arising 
over  (ompulsory  grade  labeling  and 
the  general  issues  involved.  Other 
(hapters  on  major  groups  of  con¬ 
sumers’  go<xls  include  clothing  and 
househofil  textiles,  furniture  and 
househofil  etpiipment,  and  cover  the 
major  labeling  developments  and  the 
inqroitant  standards  that  have  been 
develoiXHl  in  each  classification. 


STANDARDIZED  STDCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTDM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  for  Catalog— Visit  our  Showrooms 


The  "  orking  Press  of  the  Nation, 
Farrell  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York, 
1949,  $15,  362  pages. 

This  is  an  up-to-date  and  complete 
roster  of  the  nation’s  press  corps  list¬ 
ing  over  1(),()(M)  editors,  assistants  and 
other  key  personnel  on  every  daily 
newspaper,  news  service,  radio  and 
television  station  in  the  country.  -Also 
listed  are  the  personnel  on  publica¬ 
tions  serving  the  public  relations,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  fields.  .All  list¬ 
ings  are  cross-indexed  for  quick  ref¬ 
erence.  Subscribers  to  this  publica¬ 
tion  are  also  furnished  supplements 
to  keep  the  directory  up-to-date. 
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the  iiiin  of  the  (eiitmy  people’s  niiiuts, 
however,  hesan  to  t  liange.  With  mass 
production  anti  better  printing  meth¬ 
ods  toming  along,  the  value  of  large 
scale  atfvertising  as  a  generator  of 
mass  sales  began  to  be  appreciatetl 
even  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  these  manufacturers  fiegan 
displaying  their  wares  pictorially  and 
in  earnest,  it  was  often  through  the 
medium  of  posters.  Hung  in  grocery 
stores,  pharmacies  and  ilry  goods 
houses,  these  posters  stKsn  actpiainteil 
the  public  with  the  names  of  Kodak, 
Priulential,  C^ota  C^ola  and  Quaker 
Oats.  Slogans  too  were  (ommercial- 
i/etl.  As  testimony  of  their  instant 
success,  the  legend  was  circidated 
around  1900  that  little  girls  prayed 
every  night:  “Oh  CWkI,  please  make  me 
‘absolutely  pure’  like  Royal  Haking 
Powder  and  not  just  99  l-f/KK)*’',  jmre 
like  Ivory  .Soap.’’ 

Dark  Age  Advertising 

Newspaper  advertising  was  some¬ 
what  primitive  in  1900.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  writing  around  a  sidrjet  t 
instead  of  getting  right  into  it.  The 
few  illustrations  were  usually  from 
drawings.  Half  tones  didn’t  print. 
Circulation  of  the  newspapers  was 
small  and  cost  of  space  relatively  mi¬ 
nor.  Stores  confinetl  most  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  to  Sunday. 

In  1900,  women  just  didn’t  read 
newspapers  except  on  Sundays.  One 
result  of  reserving  "special  value’’ 
blasts  for  Sunday  was  that  Monday 
became  the  big  day  of  the  week  in 
stores.  In  many  cases  the  stores  ditl 
not  have  enough  of  the  advertised 
merihandise  to  last  the  week. 

Perhaps  most  fascinating  for  tlra- 
inatic  re-creation  in  your  store  win¬ 
dows  are  the  fashions  of  1900. 

In  the  early  1900’s  a  young  artist 
named  Charles  Dana  Gibson  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  the  American 
fashion  picture.  The  hothouse  orchitl 
of  the  Gay  Nineties  was  replaced  by 
the  athletic  American  beauty.  I'he 
straw  sailor  hat,  the  shirtwaist  and 
skirt,  the  Windsor  collar  and  the  bow 
lie  became  the  .American  fashion. 
Shirtwaist  factories  sprang  up  like 
wildfire.  “Suits  and  Cloaks”  was  the 
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name  applied  to  the  fashion  industry, 
for  these  were  the  fashion  staples,  the 
American  woman’s  wardrobe. 

In  1900,  women  wore  “street  sweep¬ 
ers’’— dresses  of  stiff  voluminous  fab¬ 
rics;  they  stitched  their  own  clothes 
or  patronized  women  dressmakers  who 
sewed  "by  the  day.”  In  cosmopolitan 
New  York,  custom  made  dresses  could 
be  afforded  only  by  the  rich— $500, 
$750  and  $1,000.  These  were  the 
prices  of  the  swishing,  whispering  cos¬ 
tumes  which  caught  all  eyes  in  the 
Easter  parade. 

A  woman  of  moderate  means  had, 
as  a  rule,  only  about  three  dresses— 
her  “best  silk,”  her  “everyday  dress” 
and  a  “house  dress.”  These  were  care¬ 
fully  nurtured,  remodeled  and  worn 
several  years.  Her  “fill-ins”  were  shirt- 
jwaist  and  skirts— among  the  first  mass- 
produced  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
for  women.  Dress  manufacturers  felt 
that  the  ’mass  production  of  the  hour 
glass  figure,  the  ruffles  and  ffounces  of 
the  fashionable  afternoon  and  evening 
dress  was  an  insurmountable  problem. 

Suppose  someone  in  the  year  1900 
had  predicted  that  within  50  years  the 
amount  of  gootls  consumed  per  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States  would  have 
risen  2^4  times,  that  nearly  every  fam¬ 
ily  would  own  an  automobile,  tele¬ 
phone  and  wireless  receiving  set  .  .  . 
that  this  would  be  accomplished  after 
paying  the  cost  of  our  nation’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  two  great  world  wars  and  at 
the  same  time  gradually  reducing  the 
work  week  from  about  60  hours  to  40. 
Anyone  making  such  bold  predictions 
would  have  been  regarded  as  irre¬ 
sponsible. 

Perhaps  my  suggestions  of  what  we 
should  dramatize  in  our  reports  to  our 
communities  on  what  some  experts 
think  will  happen  in  the  year  2000 
will  seem  equally  irresponsible  today. 
Yet  comparing  the  progress  of  the  past 
50  years  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
next  50  years,  I  think  that  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  is  wholly  responsible 
and  I  think  that  your  predictions 
based  on  your  past  experience  will 
thrill  the  people  of  your  community  if 
you  should  tell  them  through  adver¬ 
tisements,  window  displays,  and  other 
media. 

The  proportion  of  women  and  not¬ 
ably  those  of  marriageable  age  will  in¬ 
crease  over  the  next  decades;  competi¬ 
tion  among  women  will  become  more 


intense,  the  need  for  attractive  cloth¬ 
ing  will  l)ecome  more  urgent.  At  the 
same  time  leisure  hours  will  be  length¬ 
ened  while  household  chores  are  be¬ 
ing  rendered  less  onerous  and  less 
time  consuming.  Emphasis  conse¬ 
quently  will  shift  away  from  utility  to 
glamour.  Manual  workers  will  de¬ 
crease  in  numbers  and  clerical  and 
office  workers  increase.  There  will  be 
longer  vacations  and  more  generalized 
observance  of  weekends  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  poularity  of  winter  as  well  as 
summer  vacations.  This  will  create  a 
growing  demand  for  garments  of  all 
kinds  which  should  l>e  sufficient  to  off¬ 
set  the  effects  of  technological  progress 
reducing  the  cost  of  fabrics  and  of  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  ap¬ 
parel. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  textiles 
has  been  more  than  douided  since  tlie 
beginning  of  the  century  and  may  well 
be  doubled  again  in  the  next  50  years. 

For  the  year  2000  a  population  esti¬ 
mate  of  around  1 90,000,000  seems  rea¬ 
sonably  conservative. 

The  work  week  will  keep  growing 
shorter.  Just  as  it  has  gone  from  60 
hours  to  48  and  then  to  40  it  will,  if 
history  repeats  itself  in  this  respect,  go 
to  as  low  as  25  hours  a  week  by  the 
year  2000.  These  shorter  hours  and 
longer  vacations,  increased  pensions 
and  security  benefits  will  produce  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  markets  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  merchandise. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  fantastic,  but 
with  the  advent  of  color  television 
there  are  those  who  predict  that  print¬ 
ed  colorful  catalogs  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward.  Fashions  and  all 
other  merchandise  will  be  shown  in 
full  color  on  television.  Television 
machines  will  be  provided  with  fac¬ 
simile  order  blanks  whereby  you  may 
write  your  order  immediately  for  the 
merchandise  you  have  just  seen. 

Even  further,  appetizing  meals  will 
be  shown  in  full  color  on  television 
and  you  may  order  meal  B  or  C  to 
be  sent  to  your  home  within  the  hour. 

Movie  houses  will  cease  to  exist  as 
we  know  them.  Television  set  owners 
may,  by  inserting  coins  in  their  ma¬ 
chines,  tune  in  the  latest  hit  movie. 
Or  they  may  simply  dial  a  number 
just  as  they  dial  for  weather  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  ’phone  today  and  select 


one  of  several  choices  of  the  evening’*) 
movie  productions.  It  will  be  entered^ 
on  their  telephone  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

What  will  happen  to  the  local  movie 
theatre?  Fhe  idea  of  rows  and  row*,' 
of  seats  will  seem  terribly  old-fash' 
ioned.  I’lie  motion  picture  theatre 
will  become  sort  of  a  retreat  where' 
small  numbers  of  people  will  be  seat¬ 
ed  on  comfortable  sofa  chairs  or  at 
tables  where  they  may  order  meals  or 
drinks. 

Most  people  will  live  in  small  coun¬ 
try  communities  in  spacious  one-story 
houses,  where  life  is  cheaper,  pleas¬ 
anter,  and  more  genuinely  human 
than  in  the  cities— and  husbands  will 
speed  to  work  in  the  city  via  under¬ 
ground  rocket  or  atomic  driven  tube 
trains. 

The  housewife  will  have  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  and  money  for  visits 
to  our  stores— new  synthetic  building 
materials  will  be  easier  to  keep  clean; 
solar  heating  systems  will  be  cheaper 
and  less  messy.  Electronics  in  the 
kitchen  will  make  cooking  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

There  are  your  two  worlds— 1900 
anti  2000— anti  we  in  the  middle  can 
tlo  so  much  to  tlemonstrate  to  our 
communities  that  the  miracle  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  in  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
50  short  years,  and  in  the  promise  of 
the  exciting,  bountiful,  amazing  next 
50  years. 
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